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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


ComMITTEE No. 2 of the Atomic ENercGy ComMis- 
sion held its seventh meeting on October 8 and after 
receiving the reply of the Scientific and Technical 
Committee to the questions put by the Mexican dele- 
vate in regard to certain items of its report. adopted 
a resolution “that Committee No. 2 proceed to ex- 
amine and report on the safeguards required at each 
stage in the procedure and use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes to prevent the possibilities of 
misuse indicated in the report of the Scientific and 
Technical Committee. The Committee may hold in- 
formal meetings as it may decide at which the scien- 
tific representatives may take part in the discussion.” 
An informal meeting of Committee No. 2 was held 


on October 14. 
o 


The Securiry Councit held a closed meeting on 
October 11 and adopted the revised draft of its 
special report to the General Assembly on the ad- 
mission of new Members to the United Nations. 


Oo 


It was announced on October 8 that an Australian 
note had been transmitted to the Secretary-General. 
in accordance with the provision of Chapter XI. 
Article 73e* of the Charter giving documentary in- 
formation on its non-self-governing territory of 
Papua for the years 1938 to 1941. The note also 
stated that a special report covering the years 1942 
to 19145 would be transmitted shortly. 


oO 


The Secretary-General announced on October 8 that 
France had officially submitted the texts of proposed 
agreements regarding the two African territories, 
Cameroons and Togoland. which she administers 
inder mandate from the League of Nations. These 
draft agreements will be considered by the General 
Assembly at its forthcoming session. 


o 


On October 8 the Secretary-General telegraphed the 
vovernments of Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Yugoslavia asking them to inform him if they were 
willing to participate in a conference on the Danube 
shipping question which was proposed by a Resolu- 
tion of the Economic and Social Council in the final 
meeting of its third session. 
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The permanent CentraL Opium Boarp convened in 
London on October 8 to discuss future arrangements 
regarding the control of narcotics in the light of the 
decisions taken by the Economic and Social Council 
at its third session. 

Oo 


The INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE in Mon- 
treal held the final plenary meeting of its 29th session 
on October 9. At plenary meetings on October 8 
and 9 it adopted a resoljution concerning minimum 
standards of social policy applicable to indigenous 
populations in independent territories; adopted the 
budget of the ILO for 1947 amounting to $3,733,000; 
adopted three conventions and two recommendations 
regarding the employment of children and adoles- 
cents; adopted a resolution concerning the placing of 
certain questions with regard to non-self-governing 
lerritories on the Agenda of the next session of the 
ILO: adopted an instrument for the amendment of 
the Constitution of the ILO and a convention for the 
partial revision of conventions adopted by the General 
Conference of the ILO in its first 28 sessions. 


o 


The Governing Bovy of the ILO held its 100th 
session on October 8 and authorized the convening 
of an international conference of labor statisticians 
on August 4, 1947: decided to set up a committee 
of experts on indigenous labor, and agreed that a 
regional meeting of countries in the Near and Middle 
Fast be held in either November or December 1917 
(see page 20). 


* Chapter XI, Article 73. Members of the United 
Nations which have or assume responsibilities for the 
administration of territories whose peoples have not yet 
attained a full measure of self-government recognize 
the principle that the interests of the inhabitants of these 
territories are paramount, and accept as a sacred trust 
the obligation to promote to the utmost, within the sys- 
tem of internationa] peace and security established by 
the present Charter, the well-being of the inhabitants of 
these territories, and to this end: ... (a, b, c, d)... e. 
to transmit regularly to the Secretary-Seneral for in- 
formation purposes, subject to such limitations as se- 
curity and constitutional considerations may require, 
statistical and other information of a technical nature 
relating to economic, social, and educational conditions 
in the territories for which they are respectively respon- 
sible other than those territories to which Chapters XII 
and XIII apply. 











The General Assembly 


Its functions, powers and responsibilities 


The General Assembly is the central body of the 
United Nations; it has been called “the Town Meeting 
of the World”; it has been likened to a “World Par- 
liament.” But it is not quite like either of these because 
it has no legislative powers. Before its recommenda- 
tions have the force of law they must be accepted by 
the governments of its Member countries and im- 
plemented in accordance with their constitutional pro- 
cedures. 

What then is the General Assembly, and what does 
it do? The General Assembly consists of all the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Each has an equal voice 
in its deliberations, for each Member has one vote 
though it may send five representatives to the meet- 
ings of the Assembly—and decisions are taken by a 
majority of those present and voting. A two-thirds 
majority is required on important questions, such as 
recommendations concerning the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, election of members of 
Councils, suspension and expulsion of Members. ques- 
tions relating to the operation of the trusteeship sys- 
tem and budgetary questions. Other questions, includ- 
ing the determination of additional categories of ques- 
tions to be classed as “important” are decided by a 
simple majority of those present and voting. 

The General Assembly meets regularly once a year. 
This year its first session was divided into two parts, 
the first held in January and the second in October. 

Under its present rules of procedure it will meet in 
September each year but the Secretary-General has 
requested the inclusion of an item on the Agenda of 
this meeting of the Assembly recommending a change 
in the date of the regular annual session. 

Additional sessions may be called if a majority of 
the Members of the United Nations, or the Security 
Council. so requests. 


Functions of the General Assembly 


“The functions of the General Assembly.” reads the 
Report to the President by the Chairman of the United 
States Delegation to the San Francisco Conference, 
“may be broadly described as being to deliberate, to 
administer, to elect, to approve budgets and to initiate 
amendments.” 

As a deliberative body its powers are limited only 
by the scope of the United Nations, for the Charter has 
given it the right to “discuss any questions or any 
matters within the scope of the present Charter or re- 
lating to the powers and functions of any organs pro- 
vided for in the present Charter.” Thus, any question 
of international interest, any dispute, any proposal 
for the improvement of the lives of men or of nations 
can be brought before the General Assembly, where 
delegates from all the countries that form the United 


Nations can state the views of their governments be- 
fore the world, and strive by reconciling those views 
to arrive at acceptable solutions. 

Moreover, the meetings of the General Assembly are 
held in public unless it decides that exceptional cir. 
custances require that the meeting be held in private, 
The press, radio, films and other publicity media re. 
port its proceedings to the world. It must take account 
of public opinion. But there is one type of subject 
which it may not discuss—matters which are essenti- 
ally within the domestic jurisdiction of any state, 


Limitation on powers 


As a rule the General Assembly makes recommenda- 
tions embodying the solutions it has arrived at in its 
discussions, either to Members of the United Nations 
or to other organs of the United Nations, such as the 
Security Council. But there is one limitation to this 
power—it may not make recommendations on a mat- 
ter which is being dealt with by the Security Council, 
and any question affecting the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security on which action is necessary 
must be referred to the Security Council either before 
or after discussion. 

Among the questions specified in the Charter which 
the General Assembly should consider and on which 
it should make recommendations are: the general 
principles of co-operation in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, including the principles 
governing disarmament and the regulation of arma- 
ments; any questions relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security referred to it by Mem- 
bers, by non-Members and by the Security Council 
(with the limitation mentioned above) ; measures for 
the peaceful adjustment of any situation it considers 
likely to impair the general welfare or relations among 
nations, provided the Security Council is not dealing 
with the situation; promoting international political 
co-operation and the progressive development of inter- 
national law; promoting international co-operation in 
the economic, social, educational and health fields and 
assisting in the realization of human rights. 

Not all of these subjects are discussed at every ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, but many of them ap- 
pear on the present Provisional Agenda. Almost im- 
mediately after the opening, the General Assembly will 
proceed to consider its Agenda. It is for the General 
Assembly itself to consider the report of its General 
Committee and to decide what items it will include in 
its agenda and in what order they should be taken up. 
The items mentioned here are all, it should be noted. 
from the Provisional Agenda. 

According to this Provisional Agenda the General 
Assembly will consider a United States proposal re- 
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garding the progressive development of international 
law and its codification. It will consider the organiza- 
tion of an international press conference, originally 
proposed by the Philippine delegation for considera- 
tion at the first part of the first session in January. It 
will discuss a Panamanian proposal, originally made 
at the January meeting, to consider drafts of a declara- 
tion on fundamental human rights and freedoms and 
a declaration on the rights and duties of states. It will 
discuss the treatment of Indian nationals in the Union 
of South Africa and the presence of troops of states 
Members of the United Nations on non-enemy ter- 
ritories, situations called to its attention by the Gov- 
ernments of India and the U.S.S.R., respectively. 


And since the Assembly may discuss the powers 
and functions of any organ of the United Nations, 
the Australian Government has proposed that it 
should consider the application of Article 27 of the 
Charter dealing with the method of voting in the 
Security Council. 


The General Assembly, as the central body of the 
Organization, is the organ responsible for admitting 
new Members. This it does on the recommendation 
of the Security Council. Three new Members. Afghani- 
stan. Iceland and Sweden, have been recommended 
by the Security Council for admission, and their 
applications will be considered at the forthcoming 
meeting. The General Assembly is also the body re- 
sponsible for suspending or expelling Members, on the 
recommendation of the Security Council, if preventive 
action is being taken against them or if they persist- 
ently violate the terms of the Charter. 


The General Assembly elects all the members of 
the Economic and Social Council, the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council, the members of the 
Trusteeship Council necessary to make the number of 
Members represented in that Council who do not ad- 
minister trust territories equal to the number of those 
who do. At the forthcoming meeting the Assembly 
must elect three non-permanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council, and six members of the Economic and 
Social Council to replace those who will retire in 
January after one year’s service. The three members 
of the Security Council which are due to retire in 
January are Egypt, Mexico and the Netherlands; the 
six members of the Economic and Social Council due 
to retire are Colombia, Greece, Lebanon, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., United States and Yugoslavia. Members of the 
Economic and Social Council are eligible for imme- 
diate re-election, but not members of the Security 
Council. Should sufficient trusteeship agreements have 
been completed to enable the Trusteeship Council to 
be brought into being, the General Assembly will also 
elect the additional number of members required. 

Jointly with the Security Council the Assembly 
elects the judges of the International Court. These 
were elected at the first part of the first session in 
February. Their normal term of office is for nine 
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years, and to provide continuity one-third of their 
number will be elected every three years—so that no 
elections for the Court will need to be held at this 
meeting of the Assembly. 

On the nomination of the Security Council the 
Assembly appoints the Secretary-General. He was 
appointed in January for a five-year term of office. 
The Secretary-General appoints the Assistant Secre- 
taries-General, but they will be formally installed at 
this meeting of the General Assembly. 

Also on the Agenda is the consideration of the im- 
munities and privileges for the judges and staff 
officials of the International Court of Justice; and 
regulations to give effect to the provisions of the 
Charter concerning the registration of treaties. 


The General Assembly and the Security Council 
may request advisory opinions from the International 
Court of Justice; other organs may do so if authorized 
by the General Assembly. 

Two requests for interpretation to be made to the 
International Court of Justice will also be discussed 
in the Assembly. The first is a United States proposal 
relating to the interpretation of Articles 11 and 12 
of the Statute of the Court, which refer to the election 
of the judges of the Court; the second is a United 
Kingdom proposal for the interpretation of the word 
“meeting” in these two Articles. The question which 
was raised during the election of the judges was 
whether only one vote could be taken at each meeting 
of the General Assembly and the Security Council. 

The Economic and Social Council has requested 
that the Assembly should authorize it to seek advisory 
opinions from the Court. 


Reports to the General Assembly 


The General Assembly receives reports from the 
other organs of the United Nations, including the 
Security Council. The report of the Security Council 
includes an account of the measures the Council has 
decided upon or taken to maintain international peace 
and security. These reports can then be fully dis- 
cussed in open debate, and recommendations made by 
the General Assembly to the organ concerned. In 
this way each of the United Nations has a say in the 
activities of its different organs even though they are 
not directly represented on them. 


The Agenda for this meeting of the Assembly in- 
cludes reports from the Secretary-General. on the 
work of the Organization and on various administra- 
tive matters such as the transfer of certain functions 
and activities of the League of Nations, questions aris- 
ing out of the transfer of certain assets of the League 
of Nations, negotiations concerning the site, and ad- 
ministrative and budgetary matters. It includes a re- 
port from the Security Council, and a report from the 
Economic and Social Council. It will also consider 
a report from the Headquarters Commission (estab- 
lished at the January meeting) which makes its 








recommendation on a permanent headquarters for the 
United Nations and the appointment of a planning 
commission of experts. 

Further, the General Assembly is the body respon- 
sible under the Charter for performing the functions 
of the Organization in the sphere of international econ- 
omic and social co-operation and for the supervision 
of the territories. not classed as strategic areas. placed 
under the international trusteeship system. In_ the 
first case the Economic and Social Council operates 
under its authority. and in the second the Trusteeship 
Council. when that Council is constituted. Thus, the 
General Assembly will discuss the recommendations of 
the Economic and Social Council on different aspects 
of its work. These recommendations include reports on 
the economic reconstruction of devastated areas. on 
the question of refugees (including a draft constitu- 
tion of the International Refugee Organization), on 
the assumption of functions and powers previously 
exercised by the League of Nations under various in- 
ternational conventions on narcotic drugs and on the 
transfer of other functions and activities of the 
League. Resolutions have been proposed to the As- 
sembly by the Economic and Social Council regard- 
ing the World Health Organization. regarding National 
Red Cross Societies. regarding the transfer of welfare 
activities of UNRRA to the United Nations. and re- 
garding the establishment of an International Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 

The agreements arrived at between the Economic 
and Social Council and four specialized agencies— 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. the International Labour Organisation. the 
United Nations Educational. Scientific and Cultural 
ganization and the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization (negotiated on its behalf by representatives 
of the provisional organization) will also come before 
the Assembly for approval. Also on the Agenda is a 
French proposal on the relations between the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 

In the economic and social field, also, there is the 
report of the Committee on UNRRA, established by the 
Assembly at the first part of the first session, together 
with a report from the Director-General of UNRRA, 
transmitted by the Secretary-General, and a report by 
the Secretary-General on the action taken to implement 
the Assembly’s February resolution on the World Short- 
age of Cereals. 

On trusteeship matters the General Assembly will 
consider reports from the Secretary-General on 
trusteeship agreements and on information transmit- 
ted by Members concerning non-self-governing terri- 
tories. So far the Governments of the United States 
and Australia have furnished this information. 

Another item -on the Provisional Agenda is a state- 
ment by the Government of South Africa on the out- 
come of their consultations with the peoples of South 
West Africa as to the future status of the mandated 





territory and implementation to be given to the wishes 
thus expressed. 

The Assembly exercises financial control over the 
Organization. It has to approve the budget and to 
apportion the expenses among Members. It must also 
consider and approve any financial and budgetary 
arrangements made with Specialized Agencies being 
brought into relationship with the United Nations. 
At this meeting it will have to approve both the first 
and second annual budgets, for the years 1946 and 
1947. It will also consider a report of the Contribu- 
tions Committee. established by it at the January 
meeting. on a scale for the apportionment of expenses 
among the Member states. It will elect members of an 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Matters. It will consider a supplementary report by 
the Secretary-General on budgetary and financial ar- 
rangements on which he was requested in January 
to make recommendations. 


Amendments to the Charter 


One of the most important functions of the Assem- 
bly is with respect to any amendments to be made to 
the Charter. Amendments must first be adopted by 
a two-thirds vote of the General Assembly, and then 
ratified by two thirds of the Members of the United 
Nations including all the permanent members of 
the Security Council. A special conference to re- 
view the Charter will be held if two thirds of the 
General Assembly and any seven members of the 
Security Council vote for it. On the agenda of this 
meeting are two Cuban proposals, one for calling a 
General Conference of Members to eliminate the so- 
called veto privilege and another for the preparation 
of a General Conference of Members for the purpose 
of reviewing the Charter. 

Thus the General Assembly by its powers of public 
debate and recommendation, by its administrative 
control over the Organization, by those special 
functions assigned to it, by electing members of the 
other organs and receiving reports from those organs, 
hy its control of the purse. and by its responsibilities 
for amending the Charter, exercises in effect a control 
over the whole Organization—with one single im- 
portant exception. The Charter has given to the 
Security Council the primary function of keeping the 
peace. It exercises this function independently of the 
General Assembly, and the Genera! Assembly may not 
make recommendations which would interfere with 
its fulfilling this purpose. In other matters, such, for 
instance. as the election of new Members of the 
Organization and amending the Charter, which might 
have some influence on the Security Council’s fune- 
tions. the General Assembly shares its powers with the 
Council, Otherwise it is the supreme organ of the 
United Nations, the machinery by which the peoples of 
the world through their governments may achieve and 
promote peace and justice, social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom. 
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London Meetings of the General Assembly 


First part of present session 


On January 10, 1946. the General Assembly as- 
sembled for its first meeting in Central Hall, West- 
minster. By 4:00 o'clock, the two thousand delegates. 
alternates and advisers had taken their places and Dr. 
Zuleta-Angel, of Colombia, who presided as Chairman 
of the Preparatory Commission, opened the historic 
meeting. 

“Determined to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war,” he said, “and imbued with an 
abiding faith in freedom and justice, we have come to 
this British capital, which bears the deep impress of 
heroic majesty, to constitute the General Assembly of 
the United Nations and to make a genuine and sincere 
beginning in the application of the San Francisco 
Charter.” 


Delegations led by Foreign Ministers 


The importance of the occasion was underlined by 
the presence of a large number of Foreign Ministers: 
Spaak of Belgium, Kiselev of the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. Rasmussen of Denmark. 
Bidault of France, Sofianopoulos of Greece, Hamid 
Bey Frangié of Lebanon, Bech of Luxembourg, van 
Kleffens of the Netherlands, Lie of Norway. Kzymow- 
ski of Poland, Abdul Aziz of Saudi Arabia, Hasan 
Saka of Turkey, Manuilsky of the Ukrainian S.S.R.. 
Bevin of the United Kingdom and Byrnes of the 
U.S.A. 

The Delegations of New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom were led by their respective Prime Min- 
isters; that of Yugoslavia by H. E. M. Kardelj. 
Deputy Prime Minister. while many other Ministers 
of Cabinet rank and leading Ambassadors formed 
the bulk of the delegates. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, in 
the United States Delegation. the French trade union 
leader M. Jouhaux. M. Kuznetsov, President of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions of the 
U.S.S.R., to name just three more, were among the 
many eminent delegates who made this first General 
Assembly of the United Nations an event of unique 
importance. 

Mr. Attlee, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, 
as chief delegate of the host country, welcomed the 
delegates. “The United Nations organization,” he said. 
“must become the over-riding factor in foreign policy. 
After the first world war there was a tendency to re- 
gard the League of Nations as something outside the 
ordinary range of foreign policy. Governments con- 
tinued on the old lines, pursuing individual aims and 
following the path of power politics, not understand- 
ing that the world had passed into a new epoch... . 
We must all now to-day recognize the truth proclaimed 
by the Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R. at Geneva— 
‘Peace is indivisible... .” 
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The Assembly elected as its President for the first 
session M. Spaak, Belgian Foreign Minister, by 28 
votes against 23 cast for Mr. Lie, Norwegian Foreign 
Minister. As Vice-Presidents it elected the chief del- 
egates for China. France, South Africa, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States and Venezuela. 

The plenary meetings of the Assembly were largely 
devoted to a general discussion on the Report of the 
Preparatory Commission. This enabled delegates to 
express the general views of their governments, and to 
stress those matters which seemed to them most im- 
portant. Mr. Byrnes, in opening the debate, empha- 
sized the danger of too easy optimism, “Let us not,” he 
said, “expect feats of magic overnight from the institu- 
tion we have created.” But he, as well as other del- 
egates, proclaimed his faith in the new organization: 
“I believe the United Nations will live. I believe it 
because it springs from the impelling necessities of 
the age in which we live. It has been born out of the 
indescribable pain and suffering of many peoples in 
many lands. It must live because in this atomic age 
the common interests which should unite free nations 
in maintaining a friendly, peaceful world far outweigh 
any possible conflict in interest which might divide 
them.” 

“All the nations, large and small,” emphazised the 
U.S.S.R. delegate, Mr. Gromyko, “are interested in 
securing stable peace, and in preventing a repetition 
of aggression. In this their interests completely coin- 
cide, . . . This Organization is designed to protect the 
interests of the large and small states against aggres- 
sion. The posing of the large countries against the 
small ones has nothing in common with the principles 
of the United Nations organizaton which has been 
created in the interest of the struggle against aggres- 
sive states and their allies, and which unites the large 
and small peace-loving countries in order to fight for 
peace and international security.” 


Non-self-governing territories 


Many delegates stressed the importance of the work 
of the Economic and Social Council and of the obliga- 
tions undertaken by the United Nations for the well- 
being of non-self-governing peoples. Definite state- 
ments of policy were made—thus the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, Australia and New Zealand stated their in- 
tention of taking steps to place territories administered 
by them under League of Nations mandates under the 
trusteeship system, while France declared her intention 
of consulting the inhabitants of territories mandated 
to her with a view to placing them also under trustee- 
ship. 


For the organization of its work the General As- 





sembly established six main committees and elected 
chairmen for its first session, as follows: 

1. Political and Security—Chairman—Mr. Dmitri 
Z. Manuilsky (Ukrainian S.S.R.). 

2. Economic and Financial—Chairman—Mr. Wac- 
law Konderski (Poland). 

3. Social, Humanitarian and Cultural—Chairman— 
Mr. Peter Fraser (New Zealand). 

4. Trusteeship — Chairman — Mr. 
Eachen (Uruguay). 

5. Administrative and Budgetary Questions—Chair- 
man—Mr. Fairs al Khoury (Syria). 

6. Legal Questions—Chairman—Mr. Roberto Jim- 
inez (Panama). 
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Procedural Committees 


In addition it set up two procedural committees— 
a Credentials Committee, the members of which were 
elected by the General Assembly to examine the cre- 
dentials of delegates to the Assembly and a General 
Committee, which was charged with the task of con- 
sidering and reporting on the provisional agenda and 
any suggested additions to it and with assisting the 
President to draw up the agenda for each plenary 
meeting and to co-ordinate the proceedings of the As- 
sembly and its committees. Its members are the Pres- 
ident of the General Assembly, the seven Vice-Presi- 
dents and the Chairman of the six main committees. 
There was some controversy in the Assembly concern- 
ing the composition and functions of the General Com- 
mittee. On the one hand certain delegates felt that 
it would be more democratic to have a General Com- 
mittee consisting of the chief delegate of each Member, 
assisted, if necessary, by a smaller Executive Com- 
mittee. Others felt that a smaller General Committee 
would be more efficient and stressed the purely organi- 
zational character of this committee’s work. It was 
finally decided to keep the smaller committee, but pro- 
visions were added to the rules of procedure that it 
should not decide any political question and that when 
a Member not represented on it had requested the in- 
clusion of an additional item on the agenda, that Mem- 
ber should be entitled to participate without vote at 
any meeting of the General Committee at which its 
proposal was discussed. 


In addition to these committees, the General As- 


sembly established two ad hoc committees at the first 
part of the first session—a Permanent Headquarters 
Committee and a League of Nations Committee. 

The main task of this first meeting was to set up 
the machinery of the United Nations—to establish its 
principal organs. Accordingly, the election of the 
non-permanent members of the Security Council took 
place at the fourth and fifth plenary meetings. Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Poland, Egypt, Mexico and the Nether- 
lands were elected, the first three for a two-year term 
and the others for one year; Canada which had tied 
‘ with Australia for sixth place having withdrawn. 





This was followed by the election of the eighteen 
members of the Economic and Social Council. This 
resulted in the election of Belgium, Canada, Chile, 
China, France, and Peru for a term of three years; 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, India, Norway, U.S.S.R. and 
United Kingdom for a term of two years; Colombia, 
Greece, Lebanon, Ukrainian S.S.R., United States of 
America and Yugoslavia for one year, after New 
Zealand had stood down in favor of Yugoslavia. 

After some discussion, the Assembly decided that 
members of Councils elected in January should hold 
office until the following January but that the election 
of their successors should take place at the second 
part of the first session in September. 

The election of the judges of the International 
Court of Justice was placed late on the agenda in 
order to give Members time to consider the merits of 
the various candidates nominated. The list of candi- 
dates nominated in accordance with the terms of the 
Court’s Statute by the “national groups” in the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration or similar “national 
groups” appointed by governments numbered 78. Of 
these three had declared they did not wish to stand 
for election. The judges finally elected were: Pro- 
fessor Basdevant. Dr. Guerrero, Dr. Azevedo, Sir 
Arnold Duncan McNair and Dr. Alvarez for nine 
years; Mr. Isidro Fabela Alfaro, Dr. Klaestad, Dr. 
Visscher, the Honorable Green Hackworth, and Pro- 
fessor Krylov for six years; Dr. Zoricic, Mr. Read, 
M. Winiarski, H. E. Badawi Pasha and Dr. Hsu for 


three years. 


Election of Secretary-General 


At the twentieth plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly, Mr. Lie, Foreign Minister of Norway, who 
had been nominated by a unanimous vote of the Se- 
curity Council, was elected Secretary-General by 46 
votes to 3 in the General Assembly. 

Since no agreements had been concluded placing 
territories under trusteeship, the Assembly could not 
take steps to bring the Trusteeship Council into being. 
It did, however, adopt a resolution taking note of the 
declarations made by mandatory powers and called on 
them to take practical steps to conclude trusteeship 
agreements. The resolution also drew attention to the 
fact that the obligations contained in the Declaration 
regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories in Chapter 
XI of the Charter were already in force, and called 
on the Secretary-General to include in his annual re- 
port a statement summarizing such information as 
had been furnished by Members on the economic, 
social and educational conditions in the territories 
for which they were responsible. 

Among the principal administrative questions dis- 
cussed by the Assembly were: the organization of the 
Secretariat, the budget of the Organization, the loca- 
tion of its headquarters, the representation of non- 
governmental bodies in the work of the Economic 
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and Social Council, the emoluments of the judges of 
the International Court of Justice and the steps neces- 
sary for convening the Court, the registration of 
treaties, the privileges and immunities of the United 
Nations, and the assumption of functions and trans- 
fer of assets of the League of Nations. All these ques- 
tions were considered very fully by the Assembly; 
decisions were taken; work was assigned to the Secre- 
tariat, to the Economic and Social Council and to 
committees set up by the Assembly, such as the 
Headquarters Commission and the Negotiating Com- 
mittee on League of Nations Assets. 


Problems of urgent importance 


Urgent problems of world importance were also 
considered by the Assembly. The first of these related 
to the control of atomic energy. The General As- 
sembly established a Commission to deal with the 
problems raised by the discovery of atomic energy 
and other related matters. The Commission was to 
report to the Security Council. and receive instruc- 
tions from the Security Council on matters affecting 
security. It was to be composed of the states repre- 
sented on the Security Council and Canada, when not 
a member of the Council. 


Another question discussed by the Assembly was 
the world shortage of wheat and rice. The Assembly 
had before it a letter from UNRRA setting forth the 
fact that the allocations made to meet the Administra- 
tion’s minimum requirements had not been met in 
full, and a telegram from the Director-General of 
FAO, stating that that Organization was willing to 
accept responsibility for mobilizing world food re- 
sources to meet the crisis. The resolution adopted by 
the Assembly urged all governments and peoples to 
take immediate and drastic action both directly and 
through the international organizations concerned to 
conserve supplies and to ensure maximum produc- 
tion of grain, and requested governments and the 
international organizations concerned with food and 
agriculture to publish full information on the world 
food position and future outlook. 


The urgency of taking action to facilitate the final 
stages of UNRRA’s work, in view of the fact that the 
Administration had planned to end its work in Europe 
by December 31, 1946, and in the Far East by March 
1917, led to the establishment by the General Assem- 
bly of a committee to consult with the states signatory 
to the UNRRA agreement which had not made or 
arranged to make the further contributions to UNRRA 
recommended in the UNRRA Council resolution and 
to urge them to do so. The committee was also to 
urge on Members of the United Nations who were 
not members of UNRRA to join. 

Another matter of urgent importance recognized 
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by the General Assembly was that of the reconstruc: 
tion of Member countries which had suffered devasta- 
tion during the war. After discussing the question 
the Assembly transmitted it to its Economic and 
Financial Committee for report to the second part of 
the first session, and also asked the Economic and 
Social Council to place it on its agenda. 

Then, too, there was the question of refugees which 
occasioned some debate in the Assembly. Some Mem- 
bers maintained that this was an urgent problem, 
and that the existing machinery for dealing with it 
was inadequate. Others held that it was merely a 
question of repatriating displaced persons and the 
handing over of war criminals and traitors to their 
own governments, therefore no new machinery was 
necessary. The resolution finally adopted by the 
General Assembly recognized that the problem of 
refugees and displaced persons was urgent and also 
recognized the necessity of distinguishing between 
genuine refugees and displaced persons on the one 
hand and war criminals, quislings and traitors on 
the other. It referred the problem for thorough ex- 
amination to the Economic and Social Council, which, 
it recommended, should take into consideration cer- 
tain principles enumerated in the resolution and 
recommended further that the Council should estab- 
lish a special committee to examine the question. 
The Council was to report to the second part of the 
first session of the General Assembly. 

Other resolutions called for the arrest of war crim- 
inals, who should be sent back to their countries to 
be tried, and recommended that Members of the 
United Nations should conduct their future relations 
with Spain in the letter and spirit of the San Fran- 
cisco resolution and the Potsdam Declaration, which 
had emphasized that countries whose regimes had 
been established with Axis support should not be 
admitted to the United Nations. 


Machinery alone is not enough 


Thus, although matters of procedure and organiza- 
tion, the establishment of the organs of the United 
Nations and the administrative details necessary to 
set the whole Organization in motion did of necessity 
occupy much time at this first London meeting of 
the new world organization, yet urgent problems 
were not neglected. “Machinery alone”, said Dr. 
Wellington Koo in the Assembly, “will not of itself 
ensure the success of our stupendous undertaking, 
however complete and well devised it may be. The 
will to succeed and the willingness to co-operate for 
the attainment of our common object will be essential 
at all times.” In facing together some of the main 
problems which beset the world, the delegates in 
London expressed their agreement with this statement. 








Additional Agenda Items 


31 Topics on General Assembly List 


Ix addition to the 34 items on the Provisional 
Agenda of the second part of the first session of the 
General Assembly (see the Weekly Bulletin for 
August 12, 1946), 1! additional items have been sub- 
mitted by delegations for inclusion in the Supple- 
mentary List, and eight others, arising from the 
third session of the Econumic and Social Council. 
were circulated to Member governments last week. 
Thus, there are now 53 items for consideration by 
the General Assembly. The deadline for submission 
of additional items to be considered at the forth- 
coming meetings is 10 days after the Assembly con- 
venes. 

All these items will be referred to the 14-member 
General Committee, which will make its recommenda- 
tions to the Assembly. It is for the Assembly itself 
to make the final decision as to which items should 
be taken up and in what order. 


Supplementary List 

The 11 items on the Supplementary List are as 
follows: 

1. The Cuban proposal for the calling of a Gen- 
eral Conference of Members, under Article 109 of 
the Charter, in order to eliminate the so-called 
veto privilege. 

Article 109 of the Charter reads as follows: 

“1. A General Conference of the Members of the 
United Nations for the purpose of reviewing the 
present Charter may be held at a date and place to 
be fixed by a two-thirds vote of the members of the 
General Assembly and by a vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Security Council. Each Member of the 
United Nations shall have one vote in the conference. 

“2. Any alteration of the present Charter recom- 
mended by a two-thirds vote of the conference shall 
take effect when ratified in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes by two thirds of 
the Members of the United Nations including all the 
permanent members of the Security Council. 

“3. If such a conference has not been held before 
the tenth annual session of the General Assembly 
following the coming into force of the present 
Charter, the proposal to call such a conference shall 
be placed on the agenda of that session of the General 
Assembly, and the conference shall be held if so 
decided by a majority vote of the members of the 
General Assembly and by a vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Security Council.” 

This was the second proposal received from a 
Member state to include a discussion of the voting 
procedure in the Security Council, the first having 
been made by the Australian Government. By in- 
voking Article 109 of the Charter it goes consider- 
ably further than the previous proposal, which now 


stands as Item 32 of the Provisional Agenda. 

Such a General Conference is necessary before 
there can be any revision of the Charter. The Aus. 
tralian proposal does not call for such a conference 
and is, therefore, a proposal that Article 27, which 
governs the voting procedure in the Security Council, 
should be discussed with a view to arriving at a dif- 
ferent interpretation of its terms. No decision taken 
as a result of discussion on Item 32 of the Provisional 
Agenda could result in altering Article 27. 

On the other hand. if the Cuban proposal is ap- 
proved by the necessary vote in the Assembly and 
in the Security Council, a change in the terms of 
Article 27 could result from a decision of a General 
Conference. Article 109. however, although making 
no provision for the application of the veto by the 
Security Council with regard to the calling of such 
a Conference. does state that any alterations decided 
upon by the Conference must have the approval of 
all the permanent members of the Security Council. 

This proposal was received from Dr. Guillermo 
Belt. permanent delegate to the United Nations, in a 
letter dated August 1. 

2. South African statement on the outcome of 
their consultations with the peoples of South West 
Africa as to the future status of the mandated ter- 
ritory and implementation to be given to the 
wishes thus expressed. 

The South African proposal was received in a 
letter dated August 12 from Mr. H. T. Andrews. South 
African Minister to the United States. He refers to 
a statement made by one of the South African dele- 
gates during the first part of the General Assembly’s 
first session, to the effect that South West Africa is 
unique among mandated territories, in that its borders 
are contiguous with those of the Mandatory Power. 

3. United States proposal, carrying out the pro- 
visions of Article 13 of the Charter, regarding the 
progressive development of International Law and 
its codification. 

Article 13 of the Charter reads as follows: 

“1. The General Assembly shall initiate studies 
and make recommendations for the purpose of: a. . . 
encouraging the progressive development of inter- 
national law and its codification.” 

This proposal was received in a letter dated August 
2 from Mr. Herschel V. Johnson, Acting Represen- 
tative of the United States to the United Nations. 

4. United States proposal relating to the inter- 
pretation of Articles 11 and 12 of the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice. 

Articles 11 and 12 of the Statute refer to the elec- 
tion of Judges. Article 11 reads as follows: 

“If, after the first meeting held for the purpose 
of the election, one or more seats remain to be filled. 
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a second, and, if necessary. a third meeting shall take 


place.” 

Article 12, Paragraph 1, reads: 

“If, after the third meeting, one or more seats 
still remain unfilled, a joint conference consisting of 
six members, three appointed by the General As- 
sembly and three by the Security Council, may be 
formed at any time at the request of either the Gen- 
eral Assembly or the Security Council, for the pur- 
pose of choosing by the vote of an absolute majority 
one name for each seat still vacant, to submit to the 
General Assembly and the Security Council for their 
respective acceptance.” 

At the first part of the first session, the question 
was raised as to whether only one vote was to be held 
at each meeting. One group favored this interpreta- 
tion, while a suggestion was also made that the ques- 
tion should be submitted to the Court itself. As the 
question was then left undecided, the United States 
is asking for a final decision on the proper interpreta- 
tion. 

This proposal was received in a letter from Mr. 
Johnson dated July 31. 

5. United Kingdom proposal for a request for 
an advisory opinion from the International Court 
of Justice on the meaning of the word “Meeting” 
in Articles 11 and 12 of the Statute of the Court. 

This Item, similar to Item 4 above, was received in 
a letter dated August 20, from Sir Alexander Cadogan. 
Representative of the United Kingdom to the United 
Nations. 

6. Panamanian proposal for consideration of 
the drafts of a declaration on fundamental human 
rights and freedoms and a declaration on the 
rights and duties of states. 

The two draft declarations presented by the Gov- 
ernment of Panama were brought before the Third 
Committee of the General Assembly during the first 
part of its first session, and were later referred to the 
Economic and Social Council. 

The first of the two draft declarations is based on 
the premise that “upon freedom of the individual 
depends the welfare of the people, the safety of the 
State and the peace of the world”; proposes that the 
United Nations recognize as “essential human rights” 
such concepts as freedom of religion, freedom of 
opinion, freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, 
freedom from wrongful interference, freedom from 
arbitrary detention, freedom from the provisions of 
retroactive laws, the right to a fair trial, the right of 
education, the right to work under reasonable condi- 
tions, the right to adequate food and housing, the 
right to own property, the right to social security, the 
right to equal protection against arbitrary discrimina- 
tion because of race, religion or sex. 

The second declaration proposes that the United 
Nations recognize the right of every State to exist, to 
be independent, to have exclusive jurisdiction over 
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its own territory, to be recognized and to have its 
rights respected by other States, and to be legally 
equal with all other States. At the same time it sets 
forth certain responsibilities which each State must 
assume in order to guarantee its own rights, including 
the observance of its treaties, the discharge of its 
international obligations, the settlement of its dis- 
putes by peaceful means, and the maintenance of 
conditions calculated to ensure international peace 
and orden. 

In its report to the second session of the Economic 
and Social Council, the nuclear Commission en Hu- 
man Rights recommended that the detailed examina- 
tion of the documents submitted by Panama should 
be undertaken by the full Commission on Human 
Rights, when appointed, or by a later session of the 
nuclear Commission. 

7. Canadian proposal on measures to economize 
the time of the General Assembly. 

The Canadian proposal points out that the large 
number of international conferences now being held 
makes it difficult for states to provide adequate repre- 
sentation at each conference, a difficulty which is in- 
creased if the conferences last a long time. In view 
of the fact that many new organizations are now in 
process of being formed, the reduction in the number 
of conferences would be difficult and therefore the 
length of each should be reduced. 


The Canadian proposal on the methods to economize 
the time of the General Assembly includes a recom- 
mendation that, as early as possible in the proceed- 
ings, the Assembly elect an ad hoc committee of about 
15 states to consider and make recommendations on 
measures to be adopted. Several specific suggestions 
are submitted by the Canadian Government. 

This proposal was received in a letter from L. S. 
St. Laurent, Canadian Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, dated September 24. 

8. French proposal on the relations between the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 

The French delegation proposes that the Assembly 
resolve to place the problem of relations between the 
Specialized Agencies and the main organs of the 
United Nations on the agenda of the next session for 
full discussion with a view to the formulation of a 
definite doctrine; that the Assembly now approve the 
proposed draft agreements for one year without de- 
bate; and that it request the Economic and Social 
Council to review these agreements at the first session 
following on the discussion in the Assembly. 


The French delegation points out that there seems 
to be a growing tendency to place the technical activ- 
ities of the United Nations in the hands of the Special- 
ized Agencies. They believe that since the whole of 
the technical work to be accomplished in the future 
by the Organization will be dependent upon the prin- 
ciples governing these relations. that clearer defini- 





tions must be worked out than those resulting from 
the discussions in the Preparatory Commission. 

This proposal was received in a letter from M. 
Alexandre Parodi, French Representative to the United 
Nations in a telegram dated October 2. 

9. Cuban proposal for the preparation of a Gen- 
eral Conference of Members of the United Nations 
for the purpose of reviewing the present Charter. 

This proposal, which does not specify items for 
review by a General Conference. is wider in scope 
than the first item in this list. It was received from 
Dr. Belt in a telegram dated October 2. 

10. U.S.S.R. proposal on the presence of troops 
of states Members of the United Nations on non- 
enemy territories. 

The U.S.S.R. proposal is made in accordance with 
Article 11 of the Charter, which reads as follows: 

“1. The General Assembly may consider the general 
principles of co-operation in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, including the principles 
governing disarmament and the regulation of arma- 
ments, and may make recommendations with regard 
to such principles to the Members or to the Security 
Council or to both. 

“2. The General Assembly may discuss any ques- 
tions relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security brought before it by any Member 
of the United Nations, or by the Security Council. or 
by a state which is not a Member of the United Na- 
tions in accordance with Article 35, paragraph 2, and 
except as provided in Article 12, may make recom- 
mendations with regard to any such questions to the 
state or states concerned or to the Security Council or 
to both. Any such questions on which action is neces- 
sary shall be referred to the Security Council by the 
General Assembly either before or after discussion. 

“3. The General Assembly may call the attention of 
the Security Council to situations which are likely to 
endanger international peace and security. 

“4. The powers of the General Assembly set forth 
in this Article shall not limit the general scope of 
Article 10.” 

When the question of forces of Member states on 
the territories of non-enemy countries was raised by 
Mr. Andrei Gromyko, Representative of the U.S.S.R. 
to the United Nations. in the 57th meeting of the 
Security Council, August 29, he listed the following 
questions on which information should be supplied 
by Member nations: 

“In what places on the territory of the United 
Nations or other states, not including ex-enemy ter- 
ritories and in what numbers the armed forces of 
other United Nations are situated. 

“At what places in the above-mentioned territories, 
air or sea bases are established and what is the size 
of the garrison of these bases belonging to the armed 
forces of other states Members of the United Nations.” 
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At the 72nd meeting of the Security Council, on 
September 24, the Council voted by seven votes to two, 
with two abstentions, not to include the Soviet state. 
ment on its Agenda. 

Poland and the U.S.S.R. supported its inclusion on 
the Agenda, while Australia, Brazil, China, Mexico, 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the United 
States opposed it. Egypt and France abstained. 

The present Soviet proposal for inclusion of this 
Item in the Agenda of the Assembly was contained in 
a telegram from Mr. Gromyko, received on October 8, 

11. Amendment to the Rules of Procedure con. 
cerning the date of the regular sessions of the Gen. 
eral Assembly. 

Rule 1 of the Provisional Rules of Procedure for 
the General Assembly states that “the General As. 
sembly shall meet every year in regular session. com. 
mencing on the first Tuesday after 2 September.” Mr. 
Lie is proposing to move the opening date for regular 
sessions of the Assembly nearer to the middle of 
October. 

The Secretary-General’s authority to place items on 
the Agenda derives from Rule 12 of the Provisional 
Rules of Procedure, which states: 

“The provisional agenda of a regular session shall 
So eee (G) All items which the Secretary- 
General deems it necessary to put before the General 
Assembly.” 


Economic and Social Council Items 


The eight Items which are being referred to the 
General Assembly as a result of the third session of 
the Economic and Social Council are as follows: 

1. Report of the Economic and Social Council. 

This report will cover the Council’s work at all three 
sessions held te date: in London from January 23 to 
February 18, at Hunter College, The Bronx, New York, 
from May 25 to June 21, and at Lake Success from 
September 11 to October 3. 

2. Request to the General Assembly for authori- 
zation to the Economic and Social Council to re- 
quest advisory opinions of the International Court 
of Justice. 

Under Article 96 of the Charter, the General As- 
sembly and the Security Council may request the 
Court to give an advisory opinion on any legal ques- 
tion. Other organs of the United Nations, including 
the Economic and Social Council, as well as the Spe- 
cialized Agencies, may also request advisory opinions 
on legal questions arising within the scope of their 
activities, if they are authorized to do so by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

By a Resolution dated September 21, the Economic 
and Social Council requests the General Assembly to 
give the necessary authorization. 

3. Resolution regarding the World Health Or- 


ganization. 
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By this Resolution, dated September 17, the Council 
recommends steps for the earliest establishment of the 
WHO, and recommends to the Assembly that the 
United Nations loan $300,000 to the Interim Commis- 
sion for the financial year 1946, and $1,000,000 for 
1947 to finance a further grant or loan for the Interim 
Commission, or the WHO if established. 


4, Resolution regarding the utilization of the 
property rights of the League of Nations in the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion. 

In view of the future transfer to UNESCO of the 
functions and activities of the Institute, the Council 
in a Resolution dated October 3 recommends that the 


The Provisional Agenda 


The provisional Agenda for the second part of the first 
session includes four general classes of items: 

1. Items on which the General Assembly in London 
required a report at this second part of the session; 

2. Items proposed by other organs of the United Nations; 

3. Items proposed by Member states of the United Na- 
tions; 

4. Items which the Secretary-General deems it necessary 
to put before the General Assembly. 

For a complete annotation of these items, see the WEEKLY 
BuLLETIN of August 12, 1946. 

The following is a list of the 34 items on the Provisional 
Agenda. Together with the 19 items since added, the full 
list now comprises 53 items. 

1. Opening of the second part of the session by the 
President of the General Assembly. 

2. Report of the Credentials Committee. 

3. Elections to fill any vacancies in the offices of the 
General Assembly. 

4, Adoption of the Agenda. 

5. Report of the Secretary-General on the Rules of Pro- 
cedure, including changes required to give effect to deci- 
sion taken regarding terms of office of members of Coun- 
cils (Resolution of 13 February 1946). 


6. Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the 
Organization. 

7. Report of the Security Council. 

8. Opening of the General Debate. 

9. Admission of new members to the United Nations (if 
recommendations are received from the Security Council). 


10. Election of three non-permanent members of the 
Security Council. 

11. Election of six members of the Economic and Social 
Council. 


12. Report of the Seeretary-General on Trusteeship 
Agreements (Resolution of 9 February 1946). 

13. Election, if required, of elected members of the 
Trusteeship Council. 


14. Report of the Secretary-General on information to 
be transmitted by Members concerning non-self-governing 
territories (Resolution of 9 February 1946). 

15. Report of the Headquarters Commission and appoint- 
ment of Planning Commission of Experts (Resolution of 14 
February 1946). 


16. Joint Report of the Secretary-General and the Com- 
mittee on negotiations with the competent authorities of 
the United States regarding the arrangements required as 
a result of the establishment of the seat in the United 
States of America (Resolution of 13 February 1946). 


17. Election of the members of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions (Resolution of 
13 February 1946). 

18. Supplementary reports of the Secretary-General on 
administrative and budgetary matters: 


(a) Budgetary and financial arrangements (Resolu- 
tion of 13 February 1946) ; 
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(b) Organization and administration of the Secre- 
tariat (Resolution of 13 February 1946) ; 

(c) Recommendations concerning the administration 
of the International Court of Justice (Resolution of 
6 February 1946) ; 

(d) A report on a system of simultaneous telephonic 
interpretation (Resolution of 1 February 1946) ; 

(e) Adoption of an official emblem by the United 
Nations. 

19. Report of the Contributions Committee on a scale 
for apportionment of expenses (Resolution of 13 February 
1946) . 

20. Report of the Committee on UNRRA and trans- 
mission by the Secretary-General of Report from the 
Director-General of UNRRA (Resolution of 1 February 
1946). 

21. Report of the Secretary-General on action taken to 
implement resolution on the World Shortage of Cereals 
(Resolution of 14 February 1946). 

22. Report of the Economic and Social Council on the 
economic reconstruction of devastated areas (Resolution 
of 2 February 1946). 

23. Report of the Economic and Social Council on the 
question of Refugees and consideration of the constitution 
of the International Refugee Organization (Resolution of 
12 February 1946). 

24. Consideration and approval of agreements concluded 
with the Specialized Agencies. 

25. Report of the Economic and Social Council on the 
assumption of functions and powers previously exercised 
by the League of Nations under various international con- 
ventions on narcotic drugs (Resolution of 12. February 
1946) . 

26. Report of the Economic and Social Council and 
Report of the Secretary-General on the transfer of other 
functions and activities of the League of Nations (Resolu- 
tion of 12 February 1946). 

27. Joint Report of the Secretary-General and of the 
Negotiating Committee on questions arising out of the 
transfer of certain assets of the League of Nations [at 
Geneva and The Hague] (Resolution of 12 February 1946). 

28. Immunities and privileges for the judges and staff 
officials, etc., of the International Court of Justice. 

29. Regulations to give effect to Article 102 of the 
Charter regarding registration of treaties (Resolution of 10 
February 1946). 

30. Organization of International Press Conference (Re- 
solution of 9 February 1946). 

31. Treatment of Indian nationals in the Union of South 
Africa (Item proposed by the Government of India). 

32. Application of Article 27 of the Charter dealing with 
the method of voting in the Security Council (Item pro- 
posed by the Government of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia). 

33. Consideration and approval of the first and second 
annual budgets of the Organization for the years 1946 and 
1947 respectively. 

34. Installation of the Assistant Secretaries-General. 








Preparatory Commission of UNESCO and the Institute 
be requested to undertake appropriate negotiations 
forthwith, and that the Secretary-General be authorized 
to report to the next session of the Assembly on con- 
ditions under which it will be appropriate to utilize 
the League assets in the Instiute, bearing in mind the 
requirements both of the United Nations and UNESCO. 

5. Resolution regarding National Red Cross So- 
cieties. 

By this Resolution. dated September 21. the Council 
recommends to the General Assembly that it urge Mem- 
bers to encourage and promote duly authorized Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies, respect their inde- 
pendent and voluntary character, and take the neces- 
sary steps to ensure that in all circumstances the neces- 
sary contact between the various Societies is main- 
tained. 

6. Resolution on the payment of expenses to 
members of the Commissions and Sub-Commis- 
sions of the Council. 

In order to equalize the opportunities of Members 
of the Organization to participate in the work and ac- 
tivites of the Commissions, and te ensure the most 
effective co-operation of the Members, the Economic 
and Social Council decided that travelling expenses 





and subsistence allowances should be paid by the 
United Nations for each member of the Commissions 
and Sub-Commissions. It therefore requests the Gen. 
eral Assembly, in a Resolution dated September 26, to 
include these expenses in budgetary estimates for the 
Organization. 

7. Resolution regarding the transfer of welfare 
activities of UNRRA to the United Nations, 

This Resolution, dated October 1. requests the Sec- 
retary-General to consult with UNRRA and make ree- 
ommendations with a view to the assumption by the 
Organization of “certain urgent and important ad- 
visory functions in the field of social welfare carried 
on by UNRRA,” and to submit to the General As. 
sembly recommendations regarding any matters re- 
quiring its authorization or special financial provisions, 

8. Resolution regarding the establishment of an 
International Children’s Fund. 

By this Resolution, dated September 30. the Council 
recommends that the General Assembly arrange for 
the creation of such a Fund, to be utilized for the 
benefit of children and adolescents which were victims 
of aggression. and to consist of assets made available 
by UNRRA, voluntary contributions by governments. 
voluntary agencies and individuals. 





Preparing for the Session 


Complex organization of Assembly’s facilities 


For months the Secretariat of the United Nations 
and officials of the City of New York have been work- 
ing against time to perfect the facilities which will en- 
able the machinery of the General Assembly to run 
smoothly. These facilities must provide for accommo- 
dation and transport of the representatives of the 
countries, each of which may send five delegates, five 
alternate delegates and any number of advisers. assis- 
tants and secretaries. It has been estimated that dele- 
gates and their staffs will number 1,100. Apart from 
conversion of the New York City Building to provide 
for plenary sessions, of which it has been estimated 
there will be at least 28, arrangements have had to 
be made for committee meetings, estimated at 435, and 
for transport to and from these sessions and meetings 
during the four and a half to seven weeks which it 
is expected the session will last. Then, too, arrange- 
ments have had to be made so that the press and radio 
correspondents, film companies, voluntary organiza- 
tions and general public can listen to and report on 
the Assembly’s proceedings. Security arrangements 
have had to be made. Arrangements have had to be 
made so that both the plenary sessions which will be 
held at Flushing and the committee meetings which 
will for the most part be held at Lake Success, seven 
miles away, will be efficiently serviced by the Secre- 
tariat. The work is now finished; only a few days 
remain before the members of the “world’s greatest 
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deliberative body” converge on the New York City 
Building in Flushing Meadows Park. 

One of the most important requirements of such 
a conference is the production of reports and docu- 
ments. Services capable of producing a daily Journal 
of the Assembly overnight, and of turning out upwards 
of a million mimeographed pages of material daily 
have been established. Printing has presented special 
problems, since the printing plants of New York. 
already severaly overburdened, are new to the require- 
ments of the organization. Some of the printing has 
had to be done elsewhere—in San Francisco, because 
adequate Chinese type faces do not exist in New York. 
and in South America, scene of the chief distribution 
of United Nations documents in Spanish. 


Transport and housing 


Two big questions have faced those making arrange- 
ments for this meeting of the Assembly—transport 
and housing. 

First there was the question of bringing the dele- 
gates to this country. There has been, just in this 
crucial interval between the end of the Paris Confer- 
ence and the opening of the General Assembly, an 
extreme shortage of shipping space. The days of 
priorities for shipping are over, and every travel 
agency has long waiting lists. National airlines are 
carrying their own delegates. but nonetheless there 
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The great circle of flags of the United Nations, as they will be seen on days when the General Assembly is in plenary 

meeting. This building, loaned to the Organization by the City of New York, stands in Flushing Meadows Park, site 

of the 1939 World’s Fair. In a little more than four months the building was converted from skating rinks into the 
setting for the world’s greatest deliberative body. 


remain many who cannot get passages by this means. 

To handle this situation, United Nations officials 
arranged with the United States States and War De- 
partments and the U. S. Army Air Transport Com- 
mand for about nine flights between the 14th and the 
10th of October to bring a total of between 200 and 
250 delegates to New York. 

The big American airlines and the British liners 
Aquitania and Queen Elizabeth have also brought 
numbers of delegates over. Special arrangements 
were made by the United States authorities to facili- 
tate admission of delegates at ports of entry into the 
United States. 

Arrangements had to be made for local transporta- 
tion. Flushing Meadows is 19 miles from New York. 
Constant shuttle services had to be provided between 
Flushing Meadows and Lake Success, which houses 
the Secretariat and where it is estimated that 85 per 
cent of the Assembly’s work will be done, since almost 
all its committee meetings will be held there. 


To handle local transportation, the United Nations 
has the use during the period of the General Assembly) 
of 100 U. S. Navy and 150 U. S. Army cars and 
drivers. The Organization is reimbursing the United 
States for their use. These were brought, at United 
Nations expense, from all parts of the United States: 
from Portland, Chicago, New Orleans, Jacksonville. 
Boston, Atlanta, Norfolk and other points nearer to 
New York. 

One car is to be assigned to each delegation of 
three or less; two will be assigned if the delegation 
has four or more persons. Additional cars will be 
provided at the expense of the delegations requiring 
them. 
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To maintain this car pool, the Organization has 
had to find housing for approximately 375 soldiers 
and sailors in the New York area, adequate space for 
parking, and has set up an elaborate dispatch system. 
A complete mobile repair unit has been assembled. 
which will be constantly patrolling the roads between 
New York, Lake Success and Flushing when this fleet 
of vehicles is on the road. At Flushing, two 4,000- 
gallon American Air Corps gasoline trucks, oil facil- 
ities and washracks, have been installed, so that cars 
can be serviced during the meetings in order to keep 
them on the road as much as possible. On days when 
meetings are being held at Lake Success, the gasoline 
trucks will be moved out there. 

Five buses have been chartered to run at 15- to 
20-minute intervals between Flushing and Lake Suc- 
cess to shuttle back and forth interpreters, verbatim 
reporters, other members of the Secretariat, radio 
and press personnel. 

Accommodation has proved the most difficult of the 
arrangements. Reservations were made first on the 
assumption that the General Assembly would be con- 
vened on September 3. This date was first pushed 
back to September 23, and finally another month 
later. These deferments, caused by the late opening 
of the Paris Conference, sorely afflicted the Secretariat 
and New York City officials responsible for conference 
planning, but some 1600 hotel rooms have been prom- 
ised for use by the delegations. May of the delega. 
tions will have to manage with modest accommoda- 
tions, but housing has been found for all the visitors. 
of whom some 2,000-2.500. including delegations and 
their secretariats, press. radio and film correspon- 
dents, are expected. 





Plans for World Coverage 


U.N.’s press, radio, film and television arrangements 


On October 23. Flushing Meadows will become 
the nerve centre for international news. Hour after 
hour, the proceedings of the world’s greatest inter- 
national conference will be cabled, broadcast, filmed 
and televised. Arrangements have been made to _pro- 
vide every possible facility to press, radio and film 


correspondents. 


Press: 

Nearly 600 newspapermen, drawn 
corner of the world and including some of the greatest 
names in international journalism, will make their 
headquarters at the New York City Building during 
the Assembly meetings. 


from every 


For weeks past applications have been coming in 
to the United Nations Press Division for temporary 
accreditation during the meetings—applications not 
only from the press of Members of the United Na- 
tions but also from publications of such ex-enemy 
states as Rumania and Italy, and from neutral Switz- 
erland. The world news agencies and some of the 
leading United States and British papers will have 
teams of from 5 to 15 correspondents, but most 
publications will have only one or two representa- 
tives. 

The main Press Working Area is for the use of 
correspondents whose publications have not installed 
private telegraphic facilities. Not only are wireless 
facilities located here, but also a Press Documents 
Counter and a Credentials Desk. Outside telephones 
for the use of correspondents are placed so as to be 
most quickly accessible, and the Working Area is 
furnished with desks and typewriters. 

Along a corridor leading off from the Press Work- 
ing Area are the working offices of news agencies and 
newspapers which require private telegraphic equip- 
ment and have large staffs, and thus need their own 
working space. Each of these has one or more tele- 
phones, and some are equipped with teleprinters link- 
ing the Flushing offices direct with newspapers all 
over the world. 


Radio: 


For the first time, the United Nations is going on 
the air as its own sponsor with its own personnel 
conducting the programs. (To date, United Nations 
meetings have been broadcast over commercial or 
national hook-ups.) One meeting will be broadcast 
each morning and afternoon in the two working 
languages (English and French) and each day there 
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will be a half-hour broadcast in Chinese, Russian and 
Spanish. 


The English and French broadcasts will be beamed 
to Europe by short-wave, both commentary and actual 
speeches being broadcast alternately in English and 
French so that listeners in both languages will have 
a complete account of the proceedings. 


The half-hour daily broadcasts in the other official 
languages of the Organization will not only include a 
round-up of United Nations news for the day but also 
interviews with outstanding United Nations person- 
alities. 


Transmitters have been made available through the 
co-operation of the United States Office of Information 
and Cultural Affairs in the State Department, and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Negotiations are 
under way to have these short-wave transmissions 
relayed on medium wave-bands to other parts of the 
world, thus increasing the listening public by at least 
a hundredfold, possibly by much more than that. 

Details on hours of transmission, wave-lengths, etc., 
will be published in the Weekly Bulletin as soon 
as they are finally determined. 


Films and television: 


Film coverage of the Assembly meetings will not 
only be handled by an official motion picture camera 
crew but also by the international newsreel pool. The 
pool enables one newsreel company to do the filming 
for all at any given time. 


Local television companies are going to provide 
coverage for live audio-video broadcasts. Three special 
television cameras have been set up to supply tele- 
vision receiver sets in the three lounges of the General 
Assembly: the public foyer, the press bar-lounge and 
the lounge for voluntary organizations. 


Filming and televising will be done from four 
booths, one set for each being located on either side 
of the Hall. In addition to these booths, there is a 
special film and television studio, located on the 
second floor. for interviews and special speeches. 


The motion picture lights, which are controlled 
from the film booths, will only be turned on when 
the cameras are actually in operation and never dur- 
ing translation periods. 


Sound pick-up of the speeches of delegates from 
the microphones at the rostrum is to be channeled to 
the sound motion picture and television cameras from 
the central sound system, which also supplies sound 
feed to the public address system and the radio booths. 
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General Assembly Chart 


Tue committee structure of the General Assembly 
was first proposed by the Preparatory Commission 
of the United Nations, which approached the subject 
having in mind the powers and functions vested in the 
General Assembly by the Charter, and in the light 
of past experience of international conferences. 

Four types of committees were deemed necessary: 
(1) Main Committees, to consider substantive matters 
referred to them by the plenary meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; (2) Procedural Committees, required 
for the organization and conduct of business of the 
General Assembly; (3) Standing Committees, with 
continuing functions; and (4) Ad Hoc Committees 
which might be required from time to time for special 
purposes. 


Main Committees 


In meeting the requirements for the consideration of 
substantive items appearing on the Agenda of each 
regular session, the General Assembly at the first part 
of its first session established six Main Committees. 
on each of which all Members have the right to be 
represented. Two considerations were paramount in 
establishing them: first, that the major fields of re- 
sponsibility of the General Assembly should have 
their corresponding committees; and second, that the 
reports coming before the General Assembly from 
the other principal organs of the United Nations 
should be dealt with by competent committees. 

The Main Committees have the double role of con- 
sidering items referred to them by the General As- 
sembly and of preparing draft recommendations and 
resolutions for submission to the plenary meetings. 
The items from the reports of the principal organs, 
of the Specialized Agencies and of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral are referred to the appropriate Main Committees 
for consideration. The Main Committees also review 
matters for which the General Assembly alone is 
responsible. 


The Political and Security Committee (includ- 
ing the regulation of armaments) (First Committee) 
considers, among other items, appropriate aspects of 
the admission, suspension and expulsion of Members; 
any political and security matters within the scope 
of the Charter relating to the powers and functions 
of any of the organs of the United Nations; the gen- 
eral principles of co-operation in the maintenance of 
international peace and security, and the principles 
governing disarmament and the regulation of arma- 
ments; the promotion of international co-operation 
in the political field, and the peaceful adjustment of 
situations likely to impair the general welfare and 
friendly relations between nations. 


The Economic and Financial Committee (Second 
Committee) concerns itself with the economic and 
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financial aspects of the program of the Economic and 
Social Council and of the Specialized Agencies, and 
considers any economic and financial matters within 
the scope of the Charter or relating to the powers 
and functions of any of the organs of the United 
Nations. It also considers the promotion of inter- 
national co-operation in the economic field, includ- 
ing questions of higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment and conditions of economic progress and 
development. It also deals with the question of equili- 
brium and stabilization of prices. 


The Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Com- 
mittee (Third Committee) considers the correspond- 
ing aspects of the work of the Economic and Social 
Council and of the Specialized Agencies, and any 
social, humanitarian, cultural, educational, health and 
related matters within the scope of the Charter or 
relating to the powers and functions of any of the 
organs of the United Nations. It also considers the 
promotion of international co-operation in the social. 
cultural, educational and health fields. and assistance 
in the realization of human rights and fundamental 
freedom. It also considers conditions of social prog: 
ress and development. 


The Trusteeship Committee (Fourth Committee) 
assists the General Assembly in its consideration of 
matters relating to (1) the international trusteeship 
system (Chapter XII and XIII of the Charter); (2) 
the Declaration Regarding Non-Self Governing Terri- 
tories (Chapter XI of the Charter) . 

In connection with the trusteeship system such 
items will come before the Committee as the proposed 
trusteeship agreement submitted for the approval of 
the General Assembly, and all matters relating to the 
functions of the General Assembly and the Trusteeship 
Council under the trusteeship system, including the 
reports to be submitted by the administering authori- 
ties, petitions which may be accepted, and the periodic 
visits to the trust territories which may be undertaken. 

In connection with the Declaration Regarding Non- 
Self-Governing Territories this Committee will con- 
sider the summaries of the information required in 
the annual reports of the Secretary-General of the 
information transmitted under Article 73 (e) of the 
Charter, which states responsible for the administra- 
tion of non-self-governing territories other than trust 
territories are to transmit. 


The Administrative and Budgetary Committee 
(Fifth Committee) considers matters pertaining to the 
budget of the Organization, changes in the assess- 
ments of Members, financial and budgetary arrange- 
ments with the Specialized Agencies, and the exami- 
nation of the administrative budgets of the Special- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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MAIN COMMITTEES 
(All Members Represented) 


First Committee 
POLITICAL AND SECURITY 


(including the regulation of armaments) 


Second Committee 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


Third Committee 
SOCIAL, HUMANITARIAN 
AND CULTURAL 


Fourth Committee 


TRUSTEESHIP 


Fifth Committee 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY 


Sixth Committee 
LEGAL 
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COMMITTEE ON CONTRIBUTIONS 


(10 members) 
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AT THE OPENING OF THE SECOND PART OF ITS FIRST SESSION 


AD HOC COMMISSION 
AND COMMITTEES 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 
COMMITTEE 


(all members of General Assembly 
represented) 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS COMMITTEE 


(all members of General Assembly 
represented) 


COMMITTEE ON U.N.R.R.A. 


(11 members) 


COMMITTEE ON NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH THE U.S.A. 


(10 members) 





COMMITTEE ON NEGOTIATIONS FOR 

THE TRANSFER OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

ASSETS, AND THE PREMISES IN THE 
PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE 


(8 members) 


HEADQUARTERS COMMISSION 


(9 members) 











ized Agencies. It also considers the staff regulations 
for the Secretariat. 


The Legal Committee (Sixth Committee) considers 
the legal and constitutional aspects of such matters 
as proposed amendments to the Charter, requests to 
the International Court of Justice for advisory opin- 
ions, and problems referred from other Committees. 
It also considers the encouragement of the progres- 
sive development of international law and its codifica- 


tion. 


Procedural Committees 


For the organization and conduct of business of the 
General Assembly, two committees were established: 
a General Committee and a Credentials Committee. 
These committees have a small membership, in con- 
trast to the Main Committees on which all Members 
are represented, to make possible the expeditious 
conduct of the General Assembly’s business. 


The General Committee considers the Provisional 
Agenda. together with the Supplementary List and ap- 
plications for the inclusion of additional items in the 
Agenda, and reports thereon to the General Assembly. 
It has the responsibility of assisting the President and 
the General Assembly in drawing up the Agenda for 
each plenary meeting, in determining the priority of 
its items, and in the co-ordination of the proceedings 
of all cormmittees of the General Assembly, and assists 
the President in the general conduct of the work of the 
General Assembly which falls within the competence 
of the President. 

The Credentials Committee forms a necessary and 
normal part of the mechanism of a deliberative body 
such as the General Assembly. Although the major 
part of this Committee’s task is performed at the 
begining of the session, it is altogether probable that 
certain problems might continue to engage its atten- 
tion throughout the session. 


Standing Committees 


Tie Advisory Committee for Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions has the responsibility for expert 
examination of the Budget of the United Nations; it 
assists the Administrative and Budgetary Committee 
of the General Assembly. It consists of nine members, 
two of whom are recognized financial experts. The 
members of the Advisory Committee are selected on 
the basis of broad geographical representation, per- 
sonal qualifications and experience, and serve for three 
years. The terms of office of the two financial experts 
are staggered. 

The Committee on Contributions reports to the 
General Assembly concerning the apportionment of 
the expenses of the Organization among Members 
broadly according to capacity to pay. It also reports 
on the contributions to be paid by new Members; 
appeals made by Members for change of assessment; 
and the action to be taken with regard to the applica- 
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tion of Article 19 of the Charter, which deals with 
arrears in the payment of financial contributions to 
the organization. The Committee consists of seven 
members, selected on the basis of broad geographical 
representation, personal qualifications and experience. 
to serve for three years. Members retire by rotation 
and are eligible for re-election. 


Ad Hoc Committees 


In addition to the Procedural, Main and Standing 
Committees, there are many occasions when ad hoc 
committees can be of use, to handle specific problems. 
These can be established by the General Assembly in 
plenary session or by any one of its committees. 

The Permanent Headquarters Committee, on 
which all members are represented, was established to 
consider the site of the permanent headquarters of the 
United Nations. 

The League of Nations Committee, on which all 
Members are represented, was established to consider 
the possible transfer of certain functions, activities and 
assets of the League of Nations. 


The Committee on UNRRA was established on the 
recommendation of the Second Committee to consult 
with States signatory to the UNRRA agreement which 
had not made or arranged to make the further con- 
tributions to UNRRA recommended by the UNRRA 
Council last fall, and to urge them to make such con- 
tributions with the least possible delay. The Committee 
was also to urge Members of the United Nations who 
are not signatories to the UNRRA agreement to join 
UNRRA and thereby make their contributions to the 
work of that organization. 

The Committee on Negotiations with the U.S.A. 
was established as a result of the recommendation of 
the Sixth Committee to assist the Secretary-General in 
negotiating, with the competent authorities of the 
United States, the arrangements required as a result 
of the establishment of the seat of the United Nations 
in the United States. 

The Committee on Negotiations for the Transfer 
of League of Nations Assets; and the Premises in 
the Peace Palace at The Hague was established on 
the recommendation of the League of Nations Com- 
mittee to assist the Secretary-General in negotiating 
further agreements in connection with the assets 
mentioned in its title. 


The Headquarters Commission, established as the 
result of a recommendation by the Permanent Head- 
quarters Committee, was instructed to make an ex- 
haustive study of the Westchester-Fairfield area in the 
states of New York and Connecticut, respectively. It 
was also directed to draw up plans, based on the 
assumption that the United Nations may require ap- 
proximately 2, 5, 10, 20, or 40 square miles, and 
ascertain what measures the United States authorities 
were prepared to take in order to control development 
in the territory adjacent to the zone. 
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= | Tu New York City Building, one of the few per- 
manent structures built for the New York World’s 


Fair of 1939, has now undergone its second trans- 


formation. Having served its purpose as the New 


>) York City Building at the Fair, it was subsequently 
- converted by the City of New York into a rollor and 
ice skating rink. The City, which lent the building, 

' also undertook the task of converting it for use by the 
" United Nations at a cost of $1,000,000 and spent over 
- $900,000 on the grounds. 


The United Nations has 
spent about $375,000 on its furnishings and decora- 
tion. 

The physical arrangements at Flushing Meadows are 
impressive, the more so when one considers the speed 
with which the monumental task was accomplished. It 
took just four months to complete the construction 
work. The job was originally planned to be finished 
on September 3; postponement of the opening of the 
General Assembly made it possible to do away with a 
lot of overtime work, and the target date for comple- 
tion was accordingly rescheduled. All who knew the 
City building or the skating rink will be astonished by 
the change and will recognize that a very close ap- 
proximation to the ideal requirements for a great 
international conference has been achieved. 


Approaches to the building 


The approaches are dignified and the building is 
well set off in the Flushing Meadows Park. Directly 
in front of the entrance is a large circle, around the 
perimeter of which are grouped the flagpoles from 
which will fly the flags of the United Nations during 
the plenary meetings. This follows a tradition started 
in San Francisco and continued in Londen, at Hunter 
College and Lake Success. The back of the building 
opens directly onto the Grand Central Parkway. 

The main entrance to the building is reserved for all 
who are officially connected with the session, both del- 
egates and Secretariat. The entrance for press and 
public is a few yards to the right of this, opening 
directly onto a large, pleasantly decorated foyer before 
the Assembly Hall. The delegates have a separate 
foyer and lounge as well as various writing rooms. 
Both the lounge and the foyer are large, softly lit 
rooms with modern furniture covered in various pastel 
shades. 

The balcony and that part of the ground floor which 
is under it have been converted into offices of various 
kinds, and house such essentials for a large conference 
of this kind as a first-aid room, a documents distribu- 
tion room, a guard room, an order-of-the-day office, 
and various facilities for building management. Over 
the roller skating rink have been built other offices, a 
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The General Assembly Building 


Impressive setting achieved 






compact committee room for the General Committee, 
the delegates’ foyer, lounge, writing room and work- 
ing room. Master controls, similar to those in the 
various rooms of the Conference Area at Lake Success, 
have been set up to handle the loudspeaker system in 
this room. 

The very center of all United Nations activities is 
the Assembly Hall, which is the crowning achievement 
of the designers and builders of this project. It is a 
high-ceilinged room, subtly lit and dominated by a 
great polar projection of the world, which takes up 
a large part of the far wall. This blue-and-gold map 
is a variation of the emblem shown on the front cover 
of our magazine, which was used both at San Fran- 
cisco and in London; it is slightly convex, creating 
an illusion of depth. The land masses done in what 
is known as “expanded metal” extend about six inches 
from the wall, and heighten the illusion. 

Directly in front of this projection is the desk of 
the President, and below him is the speaker’s rostrum. 
Sunk into the floor below the rostrum is a well for the 
verbatim reporters, and in front of this are 54 walnut- 
topped tables, curved row on row, for the delegates, 
then alternates and advisers. At the back of the Hall 
are sufficient seats to accommodate 885 members of the 
public. Above them, on a balcony which is so angled 
that there is a complete view of the Hall (with the 
exception of the very last row of tables), are seats for 
500 members of the press. The Press Working Room 
opens directly onto this balcony. 


How to get to Flushing 


The public facilities for reaching the New York 
City Building at Flushing Meadows Park are 
ample and swift. 


To go by subway, take either the 6th or 8th 
Avenue lines to Willets Point Station (E and 
F Trains). A ramp leads directly to a shuttle 
bus service, to be run by the United Nations 
direct to the Building, at no expense to the public. 

To go by train, take the Long Island Rail Road 
to the United Nations Station, and use the same 
ramp to the shuttle bus as for the subway. This 
is a ten-minute trip from Pennsylvania Station. 
All Long Island trains, running in both direc- 
tions, will stop at this station on the days when 
there are plenary meetings 


To go by car, take the Grand Central Parkway. 
Flushing Meadows is just beyond La Guardia 
Field. The roads are very well marked and 
adequate parking space has been provided. 

















Other facilities for public information, as well as 
lighting and master control facilities. are ranged in 
two tiers of booths on either side of the Hall. They 
present a dramatic effect in themselves. since the broad 
panes of plexiglass are colored a deep aquamarine, in 
order not to deflect the attention of spectators from 
the rostrum. The panes may be lifted, if necessary, 
for photography. To seal out extraneous sounds, the 
radio booths have an extra layer of ordinary glass. 
Twenty-four of these booths, 12 to a side, are sus- 
pended from the walls of the Hall. which are. with the 
exception of the plexiglass. of a light buff color, On 





opposite sides of the Hall. under the tiers of booths, 
are additional seats for advisers. 

The loftiness of the ceiling and the extraordinary 
effective world projection are the chief factors in the 
general effect of the Hall. By judicious emphasis of 
lighting. the attention of those on the floor is focused 
on the gold-gleaming, high-backed chairs of the Presi. 
dent and his advisers: but the impression of the world 
seen, as though through a vast window, is always in 
the mind. Much care. labor and skill have been de- 
voted to the effort of creating a setting worthy of the 
great deliberations which will take place at Flushing. 





Initials of International Organizations 


A brief glossary of abbreviations 


[yters ATIONAL organizations frequently have long 
names which describe their purposes. and it is becom- 
ing common practice to refer to them by initials and 
other abbreviations. We publish below for the con- 
venience of our readers a selection of these initials. 
together with brief notes on the organizations they 
stand for. 

Our list is confined to “specialized agencies.” i. e.. 
inter-governmental organizations. including new agen- 
cies proposed for establishment by the United Nations 
which will probably be related to the United Nations 
by various agreements already negotiated or to be 
negotiated; inter-governmental organizations which. 
though not formally related. have informal contacts 
with the United Nations: and 
organizations which have consultative status with the 
Economic and Social Council. 


non-governmental 


Inter-governmental agencies 
BANK 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Purpose: Provision of loans, with adequate interna- 
tional guarantees. to war-devastated United Nations 
Members. 

Relationship with U. N.: Negotiations between the 
United Nations and the Bank were postponed, since 
the latter felt it was not in a position to consider the 
conclusion of a precise agreement, in view of the 
urgent organizational problems with which it was con- 
fronted. The Secretary-General was directed by the 
Economic and Social Council to continue consultations 
with the representatives of this organization with a 
view to initiating formal negotiations as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

Established: 1944, by Agreement at Bretton Woods. 
New Hampshire, which came into force December 27. 
1945, when representatives of 30 countries ratified it 
in Washington, D. C. 
Headquarters: Washington, D. C. 
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FAO 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Purpose: To raise levels of nutrition and standards 
of living by securing improvements in the efficiency 
of the production and distribution of all food and 
agricultural products. 

Relationship with U. N.: Draft Agreement to bring 
the FAO into relationship with U.N. as a Specialized 
Agency approved by the Economic and Social Council. 
To be submitted for approval of General Assembly. 
Was approved by FAO’s second annual Conference. 

Established: October 16, 1945, when FAO’s Con- 
stitution was signed at Quebec. 

Headquarters: Washington. D. C. 


FUND 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Purpose: To act as clearing house for the currencies 
of the world and to be the means whereby the lack of 
equilibrium between any nation’s imports and exports 
may be rectified without recourse to excessive tariffs 
or to deflation or inflation. 


Relationship with U. N.: Negotiations between the 
United Nations and the International Monetary Fund 
were postponed, since the latter felt it was not, at that 
time, in a position to consider the conclusion of a 
precise agreement in view of the urgent organizational 
problems with which it was confronted. The Secre- 
tary-General was directed by the Economic and Social 
Council to continue consultations with the representa- 
tives of this organization with a view to initiating 
formal negotiations as soon as practicable. 

Established: 199, by Agreement at Bretton Woods. 
New Hampshire, which came into force, December 
27. 1945. when representatives of 30 countries ratified 
it in Washington, D. C. 
Headquarters: Washington, D. C. 
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ECITO 
EvRoPEAN CENTRAL INLAND TRANSPORT ORGANIZATION 


Purpose: To provide for co-ordination both in the 
movement of traffic and in the allocation of transport 
equipment and material with a view to ensuring the 
hest possible movement of supplies both for military 
forces and the civil population and the speedy re- 
patriation of displaced persons. 

Established: September 27, 1945, when Agreement 
was signed in London by the governments of Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, the U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom, the United States and Yugoslavia. 

Headquarters: Paris, France. 


IGC 
INTER-GOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE ON REFUGEES 


Purpose: Originally, to help racial. political or 
religious exiles from Germany and Austria. In 1943. 
its mandate was extended to cover al] European ref- 
ugees who had to leave their countries. 

Established: 1938, as a result of a Conference at 
Evian, France, attended by representatives of 32 gov- 
ernments, 

Headquarters: London, England. 


ILO 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Purpose: To secure and maintain fair and humane 
conditions of labor for men, women and children. 

Relationship with U. N.: Draft Agreement to bring 
the ILO into relationship with U.N. as a Specialized 
Agency approved by the 29th International Labour 
Conference at Montreal October 2. 1946. To be sub- 
mitted for approval of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

Established: 1919, Geneva. 

Working Center: Montreal, Canada. 


IRO 
INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


Purpose: The assistance of refugees and displaced 
persons by international action either to return to 
their countries of nationality or former habitual 
residence or to find new homes elsewhere. 

Relationship with U.N.: Shall be brought into re- 
lationship with U.N. as a Specialized Agency by an 
agreement between IRO and the United Nations. 

Draft Constitution approved October 3, 1946, by 
the Economic and Social Council, and transmitted to 
the General Assembly for its approval. After the 
Assembly's approval the Constitution will come into 
effect when 15 states become parties. 

Headquarters: Not yet determined. 
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{TO 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


Purpose: To examine regulations. restrictions and 
discriminating offenses affecting international trade. 
restrictive business practices, and inter-governmental 
commodity arrangements. 

ITO has not yet been established. Its creation is 
under examination of a Preparatory Committee of 
the Economic and Social Council. which is concerned 
with the calling of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment. 


ITL 
INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


Purpose: To alleviate the uncertainty, confusion 
and excessive costs of international telegraph, tele- 
phone and radio services. 

Relationship with U.N.: A resolution of the Econ- 
omic and Social Council (adopted June 21, 1946) 
expressed the hope that ITU be brought into relation- 
ship as a Specialized Agency with the United Nations 
and directed the Secretary-General to convene a meet- 
ing of telecommunication experts of the United 
Nations to draft propositions with respect to bringing 
ITU into relationship with the United Nations. 

Established: December 9, 1932, Madrid Confer- 
ence. International Telecommunication Convention. 

Headquarters: Berne, Switzerland. 


PICAO 


PROVISIONAL 
INTERNATIONAL Civi. AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Purpose: Study of problems of international civil 
aviation and establishment of international rules and 
standards for civil aviation. 

Relationship with U.N.: Draft Agreement to bring 
PICAO into relationship with U.N. as a Specialized 
Agency approved by the Economic and Social Council. 
To be submitted for approval of the General As- 
sembly and the Governing Body of PICAO. 

Established: June 6, 1945, when required number 
of 26 nations had adhered to the Interim Agreement 
of the Chicago Civil Air Conference (November 1— 
December 7. 1944). 

Headquarters: Montreal, Canada. 


UNESCO 


Unitep Nations EDUCATIONAL. 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Purpose: To cultivate in the world the ideas of 
peace by promoting collaboration among nations 
through education, science and culture. 

Relationship with U.N.: Draft Agreement to bring 
UNESCO into relationship with U.N. as a Specialized 


agency approved by the Economic and Social Council. 
To be submitted for approval of the General As- 
sembly and UNESCO’s governing body. 
Established: November 16, 1945, London, Con- 
stitution of UNESCO adopted by a conference rep- 
resenting 44 nations. Preceding ratification of the 
Constitution by the required number of nations, a 
Preparatory Commission had been set up. 
Headquarters: Paris, France. 


UNRRA 


Unitep Nations RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 


Purpose: The administration of measures for the 
relief of victims of war, through the provision of 
food, clothing, shelter and other basic necessities, 
medical and other essential services. 

Established: November 9, 1943, when the repre- 
sentatives of 44 United and Associated Nations signed 
an Agreement at the White House, Washington, D.C., 
establishing UNRRA. 

Headquarters: Washington, D.C. 


UPU 
UniversaL Postat UNION 


Purpose: To alleviate the uncertainty, confusion and 
excessive cost of international postal communications 
by uniting its member countries in a single postal 
territory for the reciprocal exchange of mail. 

Relationship with the U. N.: A resolution of the 
Economic and Social Council (adopted June 21, 1946) 
directed the Secretary-General to convene a meeting 
of postal experts of the United Nations to draft pro- 
positions with respect to bringing UPU into relation- 
ship with the United Nations as a specialized agency. 

Established: October 9, 1874, by the Postal Con- 


vention of Berne. 
Headquarters: Berne, Switzerland. 


WHO 
Wortp HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Purpose: The attainment by all peoples of the high- 
est possible level of health. 


Relationship with U. N.: A specialized agency to be 
brought into relationship with the organization when 
established. The Secretary-General was directed by 
the Economic and Social Council to initiate as soon 
as possible conversations with Interim Commission 
of WHO for the purpose of preparing an agreement 
to be negotiated at an early session of the Economic 
and Social Council. 


Established: July 22, 1946, when the Constitution 
of the World Health Organization was adopted by the 
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International Health Conference in New York. Until 
the Constitution comes into force, when 26 Members 
of the United Nations have become parties to it, an 
Interim Commission of WHO will function. 


Non-governmental organizations 


AFL 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Purpose: A trade union to promote the welfare of 
the labor class, through voluntary organization. 

Relationship with U. N.: A non-govermental organi- 
zation, category (a). 


Established: November 15, 1881, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Headquarters: Washington, D. C. 


ICC 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Purpose: To promote world trade through advocacy 
of broad international economic policies. 

Relationship with U. N.: A non-governmental organ- 
ization category (a). 

Established: 1920 after a preliminary meeting of 
the chief business interests of Belgium, France, Italy, 
the United Kingdom and the United States, held in 
Atlantic City, N. J., in 1919. 


Headquarters: Paris, France. 


ICA 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE ALLIANCE 


Purpose: To promote co-operation in all countries; 
to safeguard the interests of the co-operative move- 
ment and of consumers in general; to develop inter- 
national economic solidarity. 

Relationship with U. N.: A non-governmental organ- 
ization category (a). 

Established: 1895, London, England. 


Headquarters: London, England. 


WFTU 


WoripD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


Purpose: To improve the living and working con- 
ditions of the peoples of all lands and to organize and 
unite within its ranks the trade unions of the whole 
world, irrespective of considerations of race, nation- 
ality, religion or political opinion. 

Relationship with U. N.: A non-governmental organ- 
ization category (a). 

Established: October 3, 1945, Paris, France. 


Headquarters: Paris, France. 
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First Trusteeship Agreements 


Prospects of setting up Council 


The first Trusteeship agreements have been officially 
submitted to the United Nations. On September 30 
the two agreements proposed by the French Govern- 
ment for the transfer of the two African territories 
mandated to France—Togoland and Cameroons— 
to the trusteeship system were received at United 
Nations headquarters. While these are the only 
agreements to have been presented thus far, it is con- 
fidently expected that several more will have been 
submitted by the time the forthcoming meeting of the 
General Assembly goes into its committee stage. 

Thus items 12 and 13 on the Provisional Agenda 
of the General Assembly—Report of the Secretary- 
General on trusteeship agreements, and election, if 
required, of elected members of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil—begin to assume active signifiance. 

On June 29 the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations addressed a letter to those six Members of 
the United Nations which, as Mandatories, administer 
territories under League of Nations mandate, i.e.. 
Australia, Belgium, France, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom and the Union of South Africa. The sub- 
sequent replies of the Mandatories to this letter indi- 
cate that draft trusteeship agreements have now been 
formulated and are in process of negotiation for all 
of the remaining mandated territories except Palestine, 
South West Africa, Nauru and the islands formerly 
administered under mandate by Japan. In other 
words eight draft trusteeship agreements are known 
to be in existence—two for the Cameroons and two 
for Togoland (one each for the areas administered by 
France and the United Kingdom respectively). and 
one each for New Guinea (Australia), Ruanda-Urundi 
(Belgium), Tanganyika (United Kingdom) and 
Western Samoa (New Zealand). 


Other territories 


The Government of the Union of South Africa has 
requested that an item be placed on the Provisional 
Agenda of the General Assembly concerning the con- 
sultations which that Government has had with the 
peoples of the mandated territory of South West 
Africa about the future status of that territory. 
Nothing is known of any immediate possibilities for 
Trusteeship agreements for Palestine (mandated to 
the United Kingdom), Nauru (mandated to Australia, 
New Zealand and the United Kingdom, but adminis- 
tered by Australia) or the former Japanese mandate, 
the Carolines, Marianas and Marshalls (under mili- 
tary occupation by the United States). 

The procedure which is being followed in the case 
of the draft trusteeship agreements by means of which 
the mandated territories are to be transferred to the 
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International Trusteeship System provided for in 
Chapters XII and XIII of the Charter of the United 
Nations was suggested in the Resolution on Non-Self- 
Governing Peoples adopted unanimously by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the first part of its first session in 
London last February. This Resolution, expressing 
the strong desire of the General Assembly to expedite 
the early establishment of the Trusteeship Council. 
urged the Mandatory states, in consultation with other 
states directly concerned, to take steps to formulate 
trusteeship agreements with a view to their submis- 
sion to the General Assembly not later than the second 
part of its first session. In the ensuing months, pro- 
posed trusteeship agreements for the territories men- 
tioned above have been the subject of consultations 
and negotiations among a number of interested states 
to whom the Mandatories have submitted the draft 
agreements. 


Possibilities 

After these negotiations the draft agreements are 
to be submitted to the General Assembly for approval, 
unless strategic areas are involved, in which case the 
draft agreements must be approved by the Security 
Council. If the General Assembly approves the 
agreements, which must be by a two-thirds majority 
vote, the territories involved then become trust ter- 
ritories and will thenceforth be administered under 
the International Trusteeship System and subject to 
the international supervision involved in that system. 

Should the two French draft agreements be the only 
agreements submitted to the present meeting of the 
General Assembly, however, the Trusteeship Council 
could not be set up. In view of the fact that the 
Five Powers are automatically members of the Trus- 
teeship Council by the terms of the Charter, it follows 
that in order to attain the equality of numbers be- 
tween administering and non-administering states re- 
quired by the Charter, at least two and possibly three 
other agreements would be essential to the establish- 
ment of that Council. If the United Kingdom and one 
other state, for example, Belgium, should present one 
or more draft agreements and these should be ap- 
proved by the General Assembly, the Trusteeship 
Council could be established immediately on the 
basis of six Members: three administering—Belgium, 
France and the United Kingdom—and three non- 
administering—China, the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States. No election of Members by the General As- 
sembly would be required in this instance. 

On the other hand, if all of the known agreements 
in draft form should be submitted and approved, the 
Trusteeship Council would be a larger body and 
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Togoland was founded when the King of Togo 
signed a treaty with the German Government on 
July 15, 1884, that placed the country under Ger- 
man protection. By agreement with Great Britain 
and France a coastline of 32 miles between the 
Gold Coast (British) and Dahomey (French) was 
obtained. Germany at once advanced claims to a 
large hinterland, and this caused much negotiation 
between France and Great Britain, but it was not 
until 1899 that the inland frontiers of German Togo 
were agreed on. 

After 20 years of German domination, Togo was 
self-supporting and was the only German colony in 
Africa to have attained that position at the outbreak 
of World War I. Togo was conquered by British 
and French forces in the first month of the war, 
after which the western part was administered by 
the British, and the eastern by the French. The 
Council of the League of Nations on July 20, 1922, 
conferred on France the mandate to adminster the 
part of the territory lying to the east of a line 
agreed to on July 10, 1919. 

The area of Togoland under French mandate is 
estimated at some 20,300 square miles. The climate 
on the coast is hot and humid. There are two wet 
seasons—April to July and October-November. A 






French Togoland 
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feature of the climate is a prolonged period from 
December to April in which a dry wind prevails. 


The Togo is a region relatively well populated 
according to African standards, but the population 
is unevenly distributed. The last census found it 
to be 911,618 of whom fewer than 650 were non- 
native. More than 40 different languages are spoken. 
The natives are mostly pagans, but some thousands 
have embraced Christianity or Islamism. 


The country is largely agricultural, and few in- 
dustrial enterprises exist. The most important cus- 
tomer of Togo before the war was France, which 
took more than half its exports, while the first 
source of imports was the United Kingdom. From 
1940 to 1943 Togo was under the Vichy Govern- 
ment, and relations with other countries were ir- 
regular. Togo’s imports are mainly cotton textiles, 
oil and sub-products, machinery, cement, sugar, iron 
and steel, chemical products, wine and cars. The 
chief exports are cacao,palm (nuts), corn (maize), 
copra, groundnuts, cottonseeds and palm oil. 


NOTE: The material in the above article and in 
the one on French Cameroons ( page 25) is from un- 
official sources. 
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would have elective Members. On the basis of the 
known draft agreements, the prospective administer- 
ing states (since all of the proposed agreements would 
continue the present Mandatory as the administering 
authority of the trust territory) would be: Australia, 
Belgium. France, New Zealand and the United King- 
dom. Thus there would be five administering states 
as Members of the Trusteeship Council. The non- 
administering Members would then be, for the time 
being. at least: China, the U.S.S.R., the United States 
and two Members elected by the General Assembly for 
three-year terms. The Council would. therefore, have 
a total of 10 Members. 


General Assembly’s Position 


In the event some agreements should be approved 
by the General Assembly, but not a sufficient number 
to set up the Trusteeship Council, a somewhat awk- 
ward situation might arise; for then there would be 
trust territories but no Trusteeship Council to assume 
responsibility for them and to exercise supervision 
over their administration. It should be noted, how- 
ever. that under Article 87 of the Charter the functions 
and powers of the trusteeship system are vested in the 
General Assembly. with the Trusteeship Council act- 
ing under the authority of that body. Thus, in the 
absence of the Trusteeship Council. the General As- 
sembly could properly perform all functions and 
exercise all authority provided for by the Charter with 
respect to trust territories. 

It may be assumed that items 12. 13 and 14 on the 
Provisional Agenda of the General Assembly will be 
directed to the Fourth Committee—a main Committee 
composed of representatives of the 51 Member states. 

Item 14 relates to the Report of the Secretary- 
General on the information on all colonies and pos- 
sessions required to be transmitted to the Secretary- 
General by states administering Non-Self-Governing 
territories (Chapter XI. Article 73e). It'may well be 
that the Fourth Committee will decide to consider the 
information required and transmitted under Chapter 
XI in a separate sub-committee. As of October 15, 
only Australia and the United States have transmitted 
such information on territories for whose administra- 
tion they are responsible. 

If previous experience is accepted as a guide, it may 
be taken for granted that the Fourth Committee will 
appraise the substance and form of the draft Trus- 
teeship agreements with meticulous care. In a general 
sense, it may be anticipated that the agreements will be 
considered in terms of their consistency with the pro- 
visions of the Charter and the means which they set 
forth for implementing the functions of the General 
Assembly and the Trusteeship Council. 

The specific issues which may arise will depend 
entirely, of course, on the provisions of the draft 
That there will be discussion of the 
Charter phrase “states directly concerned” with refer- 


agreements. 
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French Cameroons 








German administration over the Cameroons 
coastal territory was established when a treaty 
was signed with the King of Bell and other native 
chiefs on July 15, 1884. Subsequent agreement 
between the German Government and Great 
Britain and France extended the territory inland 
to Lake Chad. In 1911 Germany obtained from 
France the addition to the Cameroons of 107,000 
square miles of French Equatorial Africa as a 
compensation for its agreement to the establish- 
ment of a French protectorate over Morocco. 













































In 1914-16 the Cameroons was conquered by 
the French and British armies, and in 1919, by 
the Treaty of Versailles. Germany renounced 
sovereignty over it. The regions annexed in 1911 
were restored to French Equatorial Africa, and 
the mandate for administration of the original 
colony was given to France and Great Britain, 
with the French part comprising five-sixths of 
the German territory. The terms of the mandate 
were approved by the Council of the League of 
Nations on July 20, 1922. 

In 1940 the Cameroons rallied to the cause of 
General de Gaulle with the other French territories 
that fought against the Germans and _ Italians. 
Several Cameroons units took part in the African 
campaign under General Leclerc. 


The French mandated territory of the Cam- 
eroons covers about 166,000 square miles of 
West Africa. The climate and vegetation are ex- 
tremely varied, but can be roughly classified 
into three zones: a narrow coastal belt covered 
with equatorial forest overlooked by Mt. Cam- 
eroon, an active volcano 14,774 feet high, where 
the climate is hot and humid; a central section 
with inhabited hinterlands and cultivated terraces. 
where the climate is cooler and the rainy season 
shorter; and the Benué pass, with low savannah 
and swamp land, the alluvial plains of the Algion 
and Marwa Rivers and beyond them, adjoining 
the Chad basin. a thorny desert region resembling 
the Sahara during the dry season. 

The Cameroons has a population of 2.780,000 
unequally distributed over the territory. At the 
beginning of 1944 there were 2.520 European 
residents (not including troops) of whom 1.740 
were French. 

The most important customer of the Cameroons 
before the war was France. but first among the 
sources of imports was Japan. The exports were 
mainly cocoa, palm oil (nuts), coffee. timber, 
rubber and titanium. Cameroons imports were 
mainly cotton, textiles, machinery, oil and sub- 
products. cars and detached ‘parts. tobacco. 
cement. rice and wines. 
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ence to the proposed agreements would appear prob- 
able. With specific agreements up for consideration, 
this heretofore undefined phrase may be given con- 
crete meaning for the first time by decision of the 
General Assembly. 

Likewise, discussions may revolve around such is- 
sues as the provisions of the draft agreements relat- 
ing to the political objectives of the administration in 
the territory, equality of treatment in the trust ter- 
ritories for Members of the United Nations in eco- 
nomic and commercial matters, and fortifications and 
defense forces. 

The submission and approval of trusteeship agree- 
ments in sufficient number to set up the Trusteeship 


system and Council as a going concern is a matter of 
more than ordinary urgency for a number of reasons, 
The mandated territories have all along been regarded 
as the most readily available territories for transfer 
to the trusteeship system for the reason that they 
already have an international status. There is, how. 
ever, no longer any international machinery to deal 
with them, since the Permanent Mandates Commission 
was dissolved last spring when the Assembly of the 
League of Nations held its final meeting in Geneva. 
In truth, there has been little or no international 
supervision of mandates administrations since 1939 
because of the suspension of the political activities of 
the League of Nations after 1940. 





For Better Labor Conditions 


ILO adopts four new conventions 


Tue 29th session of the International Labour Con- 
ference concluded in Montreal on October 10 after 
three crowded weeks during which it had formulated 
four new International Labour Conventions and two 
recommendations. 

The work of the Conference was eloquent proof of 
the opening words of the Chairman of the Governing 
Body that the International Labour Organisation is 
more vigorous, more zealous and more determined 
on the pursuit of its objective than it has ever been. 


In addition to formulation of conventions and re- 
commendations, the Conference approved by acclama- 
tion a draft agreement defining the terms of the rela- 
tionship of the ILO with the United Nations; adopted 
a budget of $3,733,000 for 1947 operations: passed 
several other resolutions; adopted an instrument for 
the amendment of the Constitution, and expressed the 
hope that El Salvador, Nicaragua and Lebanon, which 
had requested admission to the Organisation, would 
soon become members by declaring their adherence 
to the Constitution. 


Member countries of the ILO are obliged under the 
Constitution to consider conventions for possible 
ratification. If a country ratifies a convention, it is 
obliged to apply its provisions and to submit annual 
reports to the International Labour Office on the 
manner in which ii is doing so. 

Recommendations are not required to be considered 
for possible ratification, but countries are obliged to 
consider them “with a view to effect being given to 
them by national legislation or otherwise.” (For pre- 
vious articles on the ILO. see the Weekly Bulletin, 
Vol. 1. Nos. 3 and 9). 


Seventy-six conventions and 78 recommendations 
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had been adopted by the previous 28 sessions of the 
Conference. 


Conventions adopted 


The four conventions adopted at the 29th session 
concerned: 

1. Medical examination for fitness for employment 
in industry of children and young persons. 

2. Medical examination of children and young per- 
sons for fitness for employment in non-industrial 
occupations, 

3. The restriction of night work of children and 
young persons in non-industrial occupations. 

1. Revision of conventions adopted by the previous 
28 sessions of the Conference. 

The first two conventions provide that children 
and young persons up to 18, working or employed in 
industrial and non-industrial occupations, must not 
be admitted to employment unless they have been 
found fit for work by means of medical examinations. 

Young persons will be subject to medical examina- 
tions at least yearly until they have reached the age 
of 18; in occupations involving high health risks, 
medical examination and re-examination will be re- 
quired until at least 21. The medical examination must 
not involve the child or young person, or his parents, 
in any expense. 

Appropriate measures must be taken by the compe- 
tent authority for vocational guidance or physical and 
vocational rehabilitation of young persons found to 
be physically unsuited to certain types of work or to 
have physical handicaps or limitations. 

The most striking difference between the two con- 
ventions is that young persons working in family 
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undertakings (a restaurant for example) in which 
only parents and their children or wards are em- 
ployed on work which is recognized as not being 
dangerous to their health may be exempt from com- 
pulsory medical examination, by national laws or 
regulations, under the terms of the convention con- 
cerning non-industrial occupations. 


Restriction of night work 

The convention concerning the restriction of night 
work of children and young persons in non-industrial 
occupations will give protection to two groups of 
children—those under 14 who are admissible for 
full-time or part-time employment, and those over 14 
still subject to full-time compulsory school attendance. 

The convention stipulates that “non-industrial occu- 
pation” includes all occupations other than those rec- 
ognized by the competent authority as industrial, 
agricultural or maritime occupations. 

National laws or regulations may exempt from the 
application of the convention domestic service in 
private households and employment or work not 
deemed to be harmful, prejudicial or dangerous to 
children or young persons in family undertakings in 
which only the parents and their children or wards are 
employed. 

Also individual licenses may be granted to enable 
children or young persons under the age of 18 to 
appear at night as performers in public entertain- 
ments or to participate at night as performers in the 
making of cinematographic films. 


Revision of conventions 


The purposes of the convention for the partial re- 
vision of conventions adopted by the previous 28 ses- 


From left to right in this 
picture are Edward J. 
Phelan, Director-General 
of the International La- 
bour Office; Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of La- 
bour for Canada who was 
President of the recent In- 
ternational Labour Con- 
ference in Montreal, and 
Trygve Lie, Secretary- 
General of the United 
Nations. The occasion 
was the meeting of the 
Conference which was 
addressed by Mr. Lie. 
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sions of the Conference are to provide for the future 
discharge of certain chancery functions entrusted by 
those conventions to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations; and to introduce certain further 
amenaments made necessary by dissolution of the 
League of Nations. 


rv . 
Two recommen dations 


The two recommendations adopted concerned (1) 
the medical examination for fitness for employment 
of children and young persons and (2) the restriction 
of night work of children and young persons in 
non-industrial occupations. 

The first recommendation is more specific in its 
provisions and more liberal in its terms than the 
convention on the same subject. The recommendation 
suggests that states extend to all occupations carried 
on for profit the application of the regulations con- 
cerning medical examination in non-industrial occu- 
pations. (This would assure children working in 
family undertakings the protection of medical exam- 
ination). 

All children should undergo, preferably before the 
end of their compulsory school attendance, a general 
medical examination, the results of which could be 
used by the vocational guidance service. 

The medical examination for entry to employment 
should include clinical, radiological and laboratory 
tests, and be accompanied by appropriate advice on 
health care. 

Children found to have physical handicaps or 
limitations or to be generally unfit for employment 
should receive proper medical treatment for remov- 
ing or alleviating their handicap or limitation; be 
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encouraged to return to school or guided towards 
suitable occupations and provided with opportunities 
of training for such occupations. and be helped finan- 
cially if necessary. 

The purpose of the recommendation concerning the 
restriction of night work of children and young per- 
sons in non-industrial occupations is to ensure in dif- 
ferent countries as uniform application as possible of 
the convention on the same subject. The scope of the 
regulations under the convention is defined, desir- 
able licensing measures for employment in public 
entertainment are suggested. and methods of super- 
vision are recommended. 


Agreement with United Nations 


When the Conference unanimously approved the 
agreement with the United Nations, the Director- 
General of the ILO termed it “an historic decision.” 
He added: 

“The co-ordinating functions of the United Nations 
may well prove in the long run the most important 
provisions of the United Nations Charter. The ILO 
has the honor of having made the first agreement 
implementing those provisions.” 

The budget of $3.733.000 is allocated among the 
51 member nations of the ILO. Finland, France. 
Greece and the Netherlands agreed to pay a higher 
proportion of the budget in 1947 than in 1946. The 
cost to the member nations had risen 17.8 per cent 
over 1946. The United States and the United King- 
dom each pay 15.65 per cent of the budget. 


Other resolutions 


Among other resolutions adopted were these: 

1. Concerning a minimum standard of social policy 
applicable to the indigenous population in indepen- 
dent territories. 

2. Paying tribute to war victims. 

3. Concerning the placing of certain questions with 
regard to non-self-governing territories on the Agenda 
of the next session of the Conference. 

4. Concerning the prompt ratification of the in- 
strument for the amendment of the Constitution, 1946. 

5. Concerning provisional arrangements until the 
coming into force of the instrument for the amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 1946. 

6. Referring to the Governing Body for fuller 
consideration the preliminary text of a proposed con- 
vention on the privileges and immunities of the ILO. 


Amendments must be ratified 


At the final meeting of the session it was announced 
that 39 member states had ratified or accepted 
amendments to the Constitution adopted at the 27th 
session of the Conference in Paris last year and that 
those amendments had thus come into effect. Amend- 
ments adopted at the 29th session will similarly come 
into force when ratified by the required number of 
states, that is. by two-thirds of the member states, 
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importance. 

The chief results of these amendments will be that 
the independent status of the ILO will have a solid 
foundation: 

That the responsibility of states members regarding 
their obligation to promote the submission of con. 
ventions to the competent authorities, and regarding 
the application of ratified conventions, will be stif. 
fened. not only in the territories of independent states, 
but also as regards the non-metropolitan territories 
for the international relations of which they are 
responsible: 

That the obligations of the federal states will he 
fixed more effectively than previously: 

That the control over the application of conventions 
which have been ratified and the examination of the 
reasons for the non-ratification of conventions may be 
improved; 

And that the authority of the Governing Body will 
he increased to correspond with the development 
which has taken place during recent years. 

The Conference was attended by representatives of 
16 of the 51 state members. At one of its meetings 
the Director-General explained that regional con- 
ferences of American members of the ILO have now 
become an established part of the [LO mechanism. 
The fourth such conference was due to be called in 
1948. 

It was clear. too. he said, that greater attention 
must be paid to Asiatic problems. Political changes 
affecting enormous populations were taking place 
in Asia. but those changes would not in themselves 
solve economic and social problems which were of 
special intensity. Here the ILO could perhaps be of 
some assistance. 

He felt it was a privilege and an honor that the 
ILO was responsible for holding in New Delhi at the 
end of October, 1947, the first great international 
conference to be held in India — the Preparatory 
Asiatic Regional, Conference. It would be followed 
by the Asiatic Regional Conference in China in 1948, 
he said. 

(When the Governing Body of the ILO concluded 
its 99th session during the Conference. the Director- 
General explained that after the first proposal to hold 
the Asiatic Conference next January. it had been felt 
that a later date would permit better documentary 
preparation and would enable a preliminary mission 
of officials to visit the countries concerned). 

He referred also to the fact that the ILO has in 
prospect a regional conference in the Middle Fast 
for which preparations were going forward. 


Soon in all countries 


The ILO’s regional activities were growing so that 
soon they would extend to all continents. The Organi- 
sation hoped to hold a meeting in Australia soon. 
and with meetings of industrial committees. it would 
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When the United Nations 


seat of the Organisation. 


trial 
all the great industries. had ratified the agreement with the ILO, as he thought 
that At the 100th meeting of the Governing Body, it was it would, and when the United Nations had decided 
‘olid agreed that a regional meeting of countries in the — on its own permanent headquarters, then consulta- 
Near and Middle East should be held at the end of tions provided for in the agreement would be under- 
ding November or the beginning of December. 1947, to taken and the Conference would be in a position to 
con- discuss in particular conditions of life and work of take its decision. 
ling agricultural workers; protection of industrial and Meanwhile, the Director-General said. the ILO was 
tif. commercial workers; and a report by the Director- setting up a “legation” in immediate proximity to the 
tes, General of the ILO on industrialization and develop- Secretariat of the United Nations to facilitate contact 
ries ment of natural resources. with other subjects. with it. 
are The Egyptian Government representative suggested The Governing Body at its session approved the 
the inclusion of Greece as a participating country addition of Argentina to the list of countries to be 
he and stated that a formal invitation would be received represented on the Industrial Committee for the Tex- 
for the proposed meeting to take place in Cairo. tile Industry which is meeting in Brussels in Novem- 
ns The ILO is not leaving Montreal. the Director- ber. 
he General told the Conference. There were three deci- 
be sions which settled the position so far as it could be To. call labor ctatieticlane 
settled at this time. The first was the decision to hold 
il] the next—the 30th—session of the Conference in The Governing Body decided to authorize the 
a Geneva in June 1947. Director-General to convene an international confer- 
The second was contained in the agreement with ence of labor statisticians in Montreal on August 4. 
if idee United Wetinnn Aatiole % oh shiek: coeds un tok 1947. The subjects to be considered would include 
is lows: statistics of employment and payroll, unemployment 
: “The International Labour Organisation, having and cost of living. The Director-General agreed to con- 
a regard to the desirability of the headquarters of sider a United States Government suggestion that a 
. specialized agencies being situated at the permanent small body of experts should be convened to prepare 
n seat of the United Nations and to the advantages that the preliminary work. 
flow from such centralization, agrees to consult the The Governing Body also decided to set up a 
1 United Nations before making any decision concerning mittee of experts on indigenous labor which, in the 
first instance. would direct its attention to the condi- 


the location of its permanent headquarters.” 


Depends on U.N. decision 


tions of the Indian workers of Latin America. The 
committee will consist of three representatives of the 
Governing Body and not more than 10 other members 


of whom at least half should have expert knowledge 
of this particular subject. 


The third decision was the amendment to the con- 


stitution to give the Conference the power to fix the 


Publications of the United Nations 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S REPORT 


The first annual Report of the Secretary-General to the General Assembly. a 66-page 
survey entitled REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL ON THE WORK OF THE ORGANIZA- 
TION, is now available in separate English and French editions. Price 75 cents or 4 
shillings 
: gs. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations during the First 
Part of its First Session from January 10 to February 14, 1946, are now av sith ina 
78-page volume which contains both English and French texts. Price 75 cents or 3s. 6d. 


Orders should be sent to International Documents Service. 2960 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. or H.M. Stationery Office. London, Edinburgh, Manchester. Cardiff, and 


Belfast. 
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United Nations Weeks 


Celebrations in U.S.A. and Great Britain 


To mark the opening of the General Assembly the 
American Association for the United Nations, the 
National Broadcasting Company and the National 
Education Association are sponsoring celebration of 
a United Nations Week from October 20 to October 
26. More than 85 national, business, educational, 
religious, and civic groups have pledged their sup- 
port of the work. President Truman has endorsed the 
Week as follows: 

“Tt is fitting that the American people should in this 
mark the opening of the first session of the United 
Nations Assembly in this country. The plans for a 
United Nations Week promise an important contribu- 
tion to public education about the United Nations. 
Only through an increased understanding of the 
United Nations and a resulting support of its purposes 
and principles can we establish the solid foundation 
of peace upon which me must all place our hope for 
the preservation of our civilization.” 

Adding to the President’s endorsement, the gov- 
ernors of most of the 48 states have proclaimed the 
period as an official week of United Nations observ- 
ances. Over and above the 85 supporting groups. 
more than 7.000 clubs, schools, libraries, and civic 
groups have planned activities for that time. 

In New York the week will open with a nation-wide 
broadcast over NBC on which Mr. Spaak and Mr. Lie 
will speak. 

Rockefeller Plaza will be the center of special 
events throughout the Week. Every noon there will 
be a band concert; every evening at 6:15 a choral 
group, and at 8:30 a dance group, with 22 countries 
represented. At each ceremony a representative from 
the United Nations will participate. 


Department stores, particularly on Fifth and Madi- 
son Avenues, are planning window displays; there 
will be flag exhibits; taxis will carry UN Week 
stickers; buses UN Week posters. Thirty-two infor- 
mation booths will be staffed in department stores and 
banks throughout the city, where a fact sheet on the 
General Assembly will be distributed, and a pledge of 
support to the United Nations signed. 

The United Nations Association in Great Britain 
celebrated a United Nations Week throughout the 
country between September 29 and October 6. Over 
3.000 functions of every kind including cathedral ser- 
vices. torchlight processions, firework displays, mass 
demonstrations and exhibitions, concerts and Brain 
Trusts and lectures formed part of a campaign by the 
500 branches of the United Nations Association. 

In a message to the Association, Prime Minister 
Atlee said: “The Government has made clear the over- 
riding importance that they attach to the United Na- 
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tions Organization as a means of bringing peace. order 
and happiness to your world. They believe that the 
Charter, and the organization that has been set up to 
give effect to its provisions, are the best means of 
achieving this ideal. This end will have been attained 
when all nations come to regard the Charter not as a 
means for carrying out their national aims but as a 
system for merging those aims in the true interest of 
all humanity.” 


Acknowledgment 


The United Nations Weekly Bulletin has received a 
copy of a poster on the United Nations published as 
a public service by General Mills Inc. for free distribu- 
tion. The poster is 15’ x 11” and acrries a panel of 
pictures on either side illustrating the text which is a 
paraphrase of the Preamble of the Charter. An accom. 
panying leaflet headed “Why this poster” explains that 
500,000 have been printed by General Mills Inc. and 
are being distributed throughout the country for dis- 
play in public places. 

“The United Nations was established,” says the leaf- 
let, “at a tremendous cost in human lives and property. 
We believe that its successful operation holds the one 
promise for a peaceful world. 

“General Mills joins with millions of American 
citizens in pledging support to the principles of the 
United Nations, that they may not be lost through im- 
patience and discouragement merely because the road 
is not always smooth.” 

Copies of the poster may be obtained on request 
from the Public Services Department, General Mills 
Inc., 400 Fourth Street South, Minneapolis 15, Min- 


nesota. 





Scientific and Technical Aspects of 


THE CONTROL OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


The full text of the First Report of the 
Scientific and Technical Committee of the 
| Atomic Energy Commission together with 
| the Background of the Report, a Glossary of 
Scientific Terms and Biographical Notes, is 
available in pamphlet form. Price 25 cents 
or | shilling. 


Copies available from International Docu- 
| ments Service, 2960 Broadway, New York 
| 27, New York, and H. M. Stationery Office, 








| York House, London, W.C.2. 
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PERSONALITIES: 


Economic and Social Council—Lebanon 


Dr. Charles H. Malik. 
who since 1945 has been the 
Lebanese Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary and Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to the United 
States, was Lebanese repre- 
sentative to the second and 
third sessions of the Econ- 
omic and Social Council, 
and is the delegate of his 
country to the forthcoming 
session of the General As- 
sembly. 





Dr. Malik 

Born in Bitirrain, Lebanon, in 1906, he studied at 
the American University of Beirut, receiving his A.B. 
in 1927. He worked with a Rockefeller Foundation 


unit in Egypt from 1930 to 1932 and then went to the 
United States to continue his studies at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He obtained an M. A. in Philosophy in 1934 
and his Ph. D. in 1937. 

From 1936 to 1937, Dr. Malik was Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Harvard University. He then 
returned to the Lebanon and served until 1945 as 
Professor of Philosophy and Head of the Department 
of Philosophy at the American University of Beirut. 
He is the author of several articles on this subject. 

When in 1945 Dr. Malik received his first diplo- 
matic appointment as Minister to the United States, 
he was the first man to represent Lebanon in this 
capacity. He has recently been appointed Minister of 
Lebanon to Cuba in addition. Dr. Malik was a dele- 
gate of his country to the San Francisco Conference. 





Economic and Social Council—Norway 


Representative of Norway to the second and third 
sessions of the Economic and Social Council. Mr. Ole 
Colbjornsen, Financial Counselor of the Norwegian 
Embassy in Washington since 1940, is to attend the 
forthcoming session of the General Assembly as an 
adviser to his country’s delegation. He is also Alter- 
nate Governor of the International Monetary Fund 
and of the International Bank; Alternate Council 
Member for Norway in UNRRA; Vice-Chairman of 
UNRRA’s Financial Control Committee; and Council 
Member for Norway on the International Emergency 
Food Council in Washington. 

Born in Vegaardshei, Norway, in 1897, he studied 
at the University of Oslo from 1915 to 1919 and 
subsequently entered on a business career. From 
1937 to 1940 he served as a member of the Nor- 


wegian Parliament and is 
Chairman of the Bank for 
Norwegian Industries. 

Mr. Colbjornsen partici- 
pated in the International 
Labour Conference in 
Geneva in 1934; served as 
Norwegian delegate to the 
Conference on International 
Monetary Stabilization in 
Washington in 1943; was ad- 
viser to the Norwegian mem- 
ber of the Council at the 





Mr. Colbjornsen 
UNRRA Conference in Atlantic City in November 
1943. He was his country’s delegate to the Bretton 
Woods Conference in 1944. 





Secretariat—Legal Affairs 


Appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary-General for Legal 
Affairs in March 1946, Dr. 
Ivan Kerno is a career dip- 
lomat and an eminent jurist. 
On several occasions he 
served as Czechoslovak rep- 
resentative at the Permanent 
Court of International Jus- 
tice at The Hague and was 
counsel before that Court 
and other international tri- 
bunals. Born in Myjava in 
1891. he studied law, diplomacy and political science 
at the Universities of Budapest and Paris, obtaining 
his Doctorate of Law in 1913. 

In 1918 he entered the Czechoslovak diplomatic 


Dr. Kerno 
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service and from 1919 to 1920 served as adviser to 
the Czechoslovak delegation at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. He was then appointed Counselor at the 
Czechoslovak Legation at Paris. From 1928 to 1939 
he was a member of the Political Section of the 
League of Nations in Geneva, and from 1930 to 1933 
a member of the Cabinet of the Secretary-General of 
the League. From 1934 to 1938 he was Minister to 
the Netherlands. 

Chief of the Political Department of the Foreign 
Ministry at the time of the German occupation, he es- 
caped to France and worked with the resistance move- 
ment. He attended the San Francisco Conference, was 
a delegate to the Executive Committee and Prepara- 
tory Commission of the United Nations, Vice-Chair- 
man of a General Assembly Advisory Group and rap- 
porteur for the Committee on Trusteeship Questions. 
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READING LIST: 


Following is a list of official publications of United Nations interest that 
have been received by the Department of Public Information: 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Conférence en vue de la création d'une 
Organisation des Nations Unies pour 


Education, la Science et la Culture. 
Tenue a Londres. du ler au 16 no- 
vembre 1945 a I'Institute of Civil 
Engineers. Londres, Commission Pré- 
paratoire de TUNESCO, juin 1946, 
(ECO/CONF./29) 


NITED Nations RELIEF AND REHABI!LI- 
TATION ADMINISTRATION. UNRRA 
statements on food policy. Statements 
by Herbert H. Lehman, Director- 
General of UNRRA, at the Fourth 
Council meeting, Atlantic City, 
March 1946. London, European Re- 
gional Office, April 1946. 


IntTED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILI- 

TATION ADMINISTRATION. Resolutions 
on policy, Fourth session of the 
UNRRA Council. Atlantic City, N.J., 
1946. 


Inited Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. Resolutions 
adopted by the Council at its Fourth 
session, held at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, U. S. A.. 15th-29th March. 
1946. Presented by the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to Parlia- 
ment by command of His Majesty. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office 
[1946] (Cmd.6815) Miscellaneous 
No. 9 (1946) 


NRRA. European ReGIoNAL OFFICE. 
UNRRA at work. London, 1946. 
11 nos. 
Contents: No. 1, UNRRA, structure 
and operations. Second edition, June 
1946.—No. 2, UNRRA in Greece. 
Second edition, July 1946.—No. 3, 
UNRRA in Yugoslavia. Second edi- 
tion, July 1946.—No. 4, UNRRA in 
Albania. Second edition. June 1946. 
No. 5, UNRRA in Poland. Second 
edition, June 1946.—No. 6, UNRRA 
in Czechoslovakia. Second edition, 
July 1946.—No. 7, UNRRA in Italy. 
Second edition, July 1946.—No. 8. 
UNRRA’s werk for displaced per- 
sons in Europe. May 1946.—No. 9. 
UNRRA in Byelorussia and the Uk- 
raine. June 1946.—No. 10. UNRRA 
in Austria. July 1946—No. 11. 
UNRRA in Finland and Hungary. 
June 1946. 


OPAC. OrGAnizacion PROVISIONAL 
pe Aviacion Civit INTERNACIONAL. 
Recomendaciones para el estableci- 

miento de normas, métodos y proce- 

dimientos. Telecomunicaciones aero- 
nauticas y radio-ayudas para la nave- 
gacion aeéerea (COM). Montreal. 

Canada, Mayo de 1946. 


U. 


UNITED 


INITED 


S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Air trans- 
port. Agreement between the United 
States of America and other Powers, 
opened for signature at Chicago De- 
cember 7, 1944; signed for the 
United States of America December 
7. 1944. Accepted by the United 
States of America February 8, 1945. 
with an understanding. Washington. 
Govt.Print.Office, 1946. (Publication 
2499) Executive Agreement Series 
488. 

-Air services transit agreement be- 
tween the United States of America 
and other Powers, opened for signa- 
ture at Chicago December 7, 1944: 
signed for the United States of Ame- 
rica December 7, 1944. Accepted by 
the United States of America Feb- 
ruary 8, 1945, with an understanding. 
Washington, Govt.Print.Office.1946. 
(Publication 2501) Executive Agree- 
ment Series 487. 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


ORGANIZATION 


S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, New 
horizons for world trade. [Washing- 
ton, Govt.Print.Office, 1946] (Pub- 
lication 2591, Commercial Policy 
Series 90) 

Suggested charter for an internation- 
al trade organization of the United 
Nations. [Washington . Govt.Print. 
Office] September 1946. (Publication 
2598, Commercial Policy Series 93) 
“An elaboration of the United States 
proposals for expansion of world 
trade and employment prepared by a 
technical staff within the 
ment of the United States and _ pre- 
sented as a basis for public discus- 


Govern- 


. 9 
sion, 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Kincpom. Atomic energy. A 
bill to provide for the development 
of atomic energy and the control of 
such development. and for purposes 
connected therewith. Presented by 
Mr. Wilmot, supported by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Herbert Morrison. Mr. 
Secretary Bevin, Sir Stafford Cripns 
and Mr. Woodburn. London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1946. (Bill 113) 
79th, 2d 
session. An act for the development 
and control of atomic energy. [Wash- 
ington, Govt. Print. Office. 1946] 
(Public law 585, Chapter 724. S. 
1717) 

S. Coneress. Conference Commit- 
tees. Atomic energy act of 1946. Con- 
report (To accompany S. 


Srates. Congress. 


ference 


1717) LWashington, Govt.Print.Of. 
fice, 1946] (79th Congress, 2d ses. 
sion. House Report 2670) 


i, S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. A report 
on the international control of atomic 
energy. Washington, D. C. [Govt. 
Print.Office] March 16, 1946. (Pub. 
lication 2498, second reprint) 


WAR CRIMES 


Betcium. Ministry oF Justice. War 
Crimes Commission. War crimes 
committed during the invasion of the 
national territory, May 1940. The 
destruction of the Library of the 
University of Louvain. Liége, Georges 
Thone, 1946. illustrated. 


Nazi conspiracy and aggression. Office 
of United States Chief of Counsel for 
Prosecution of Axis Criminality. vol. 
1— Washington, Govt. Print. Office. 
1946— 


The trial of German major war crimi- 
nals by the International Military Tri- 
bunal sitting at Nuremberg, Germany 
(commencing 20th November, 1945). 
Opening speeches of the Chief Prose- 
cutors for the United States of Amer- 
ica: the French Republic: The 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland; and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. London, 
Published under the authority of 
H. M. Attorney-General by H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1946. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Agreement between the Governments 
represented at the Bermuda Tele- 
communications Conference, — Ber- 
muda, 4th December, 1945. Presented 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to Parliament by command of 
His Majesty. London, H. M. Station- 
ery Office [1946] (Cmd. 6837) Treaty 
Series No. 17 (1946) 


J. S. Dept. 
of reparation 


oF State. The distribution 

from Germany: ‘The 
Paris agreement on reparation from 
Germany. The Inter-Allied Repara- 
tion Agency. The final act of the 
Paris Conference on Reparation. 
[Washington, Govt. Print. Office, 
1946] (Publication 2584, European 
Series 12) 

Unitep Kincpom. Second review of the 
world food shortage, July 1946. Pre- 
sented by the Minister of Food to 
Parliament by command of His Maj- 
esty, July 1946. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1946. (Cmd.6879) 
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Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 


Continuous Security Council Interim Hq. 
* Military Staff Committee Interim Hq. 

From 7 May Headquarters Commission Interim Hq. 
” 14 June Atomic Energy Commission Interim Hq. 


» 25 July UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the International Interim Hq. or 


Refugee Organization Washington 


Sept. Committee on Contributions—3rd Session Interim Hq. 
October Middle Eastern Regional Conference of PICAO Cairo 
October Central Opium Board London 

> October Drug Supervisory Body London 


October Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment London 


October Consultative Committee of the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies on Public Information Matters Interim Hq. 


October Wage & Salary Co-ordinating Committee of the UN & 
Specialized Agencies Interim Hq. 


Forthcoming 


23 October General Assembly of the United Nations Interim Hq. 
28 October Preparatory Commission on the World Food Board Washington 
30 October PICAO Radio Technical Division Meeting Montreal 


October Committee on Administration and Finance of the World 
(exact date not yet fixed) Health Organization Geneva 


4 November Interim Commission of World Health Organization and its 
(tentative) sub-committees Geneva 


6 November Statistical Commission Interim Hq. 
(tentative) 


12 November African Traffic Conference (IATA) Johannesberg 
14. November Industrial Committee on Textiles of the ILO Brussels 


15 November Preparatory Commission of UNESCO Paris 


(tentative) 


18 November UNESCO General Conference—lst Session Paris 
18 November Commission on Narcotic Drugs Interim Hq. 


25 November Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works of the ILO Brussels 


1947 
14 January Australasian Traffic Conference (IATA) Sydney 
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